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NEW HAMPSHIRE EPWORTH 
LEAGUE 


Fourth Annual Convention 


Reported by Rev. E. C. E. Dorion. 


It was a grand convention! Such was the 
verdict heard on every side at Concord, N. H., 
where the New Hampshire Conference Epworth 
League held its fourth fall gathering. It was an 
enthusiastic body of earnest young men and 
women two hundred strong who met to listen 
to fervent, helpful addresses, and to consecrate 
themselves anew to service for God and Meth- 
odism. Historic First Church was in its gala 
dress. Streamers of the League colors made the 
church attractive as a convention room, while 
in large letters over the choir loft was the ever- 
inspiring motto: “ Look up! Lift up!” 

It was the best convention of Epworth Leag- 
uers New Hampshire has ever had. It was the 
strongest program and the largest gathering. 
And when the Leaguers set their faces home- 
ward again, it was with souls aglow with in- 
spiration and hearts afire to live up to the high 
ideals that were held before them. 

SERVICE THE KEYNOTE 

At2 o'clock, Wednesday afternoon, Rev. C. D. 
Hills, D. D., pastor of First Church, led the 
young people in their opening devotional serv- 
ice. The blessings of the Almighty were in- 
voked, and truly He answered prayer. To Rev. 
G. W. Farmer, of Rochester, fell the very diffi- 
cult position of delivering the opening address. 
He spoke in a thoughtful and suggestive way on 
“The Relation of Selfhood to Service.” He said 
that every man is essential to society and has a 
distinct place in the history of the world. We 
speak of nations rather than of individuals, but 
the life is not loss because the name is unre- 
corded. It is essential to develop the idea of 
selfhood in order to be a potent factor in the 
community. Selfhood well developed gives 
service related to it. And this service will be 
Spontaneous, not slavish. It will also be cheer- 
ful and aggressive. Life consists not in singing 
and ecstasy, but in personal service for man- 
kind and in holding on to God. 

“The Optimistic Worker” was the theme 
handled by Rev. F. C. Rogers, of Lawrence, 
Mass., who spoke in a practical and interesting 
vein. He got the audience in excellent humor 
by telling them at the start that no husband 
ever had a perfect wife ; no wife, a perfect hus- 
band. There has been but one perfect life. 
Methods are imperfect. Some are waiting for 
these unsatisfactory conditions to be removed, 
with the result of doing nothing. To see possi- 
bilities is to have power of achievement. The 
Christian worker must have a hopeful, opti- 
mistic spirit, and not be afraid of hard work and 
scars. 

When the committee on program planned for 
the convention it was decided to make room for 
that important phase of our work known as the 
Students’ Volunteer Missionary Movement. 
Rey. W. 8. Bovard, of Portland, Me., gave the 
address of the occasion, speaking on “ Students 
and Missions.”’ Forcibly did he bring out the 
importance of the work. Young people must 
be given work to do for others. This movement 
is seeking to arouse an intelligent, enthusiastic 
interest in missions. It has already enlisted 
large numbers of young people. Many have 
gone to foreign lands, others are waiting to be 
sent. It is desired to organize a strong mission- 
ary committee in every League ; to introduce 
the new missionary library, and form mission- 
ary study classes. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Rev. Dr. 
M.S. Kaufman, of Brockton, Mass. The young 
people of New Hampshire were giad to look into 
the face of him who bas given them so much in- 
Spiration through the pages of Z1ION’s HERALD. 
He brought to his audience a strong message on 
“The New Epworthian.” This is an age, he 
said, of new things. This demand for the new 
indicates the abounding life of our generation. 
The League has grown marvelously, but it must 
aspire still further. The new Epworthbian is the 
old Epworthian ennobled by sacrifice. He must 
have a strong will; sympathies as broad as the 
race ; mind well developed, and a marked spir- 
ituality. These characteristics all result from 
fidelity to truth, conservatism, duty and God. 


WHEN THE YOUNG SAW VISIONS 


The evening devotional service was led by 
Rev. Dr. J. E. Robins, presiding elder of Dover 
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District, after which Rev. Wm. Warren, of 
Tilton, president of the Conference League, gave 
the president’s address. It was brief, but sug- 
gestive and thoughtful. He spoke ofthe oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of the members of 
the young people’s societies, spoke of the neces- 
sity of progress, and at the close of his address 
introduced Rev. Dr. H. E. Foss, of Bangor, Me., 
to speak on “ The Leaguer’s Vision.” It was a 
fine vision, and it uplifted all who heard it. 
Every noble life,every great deed, every splen- 
did institution, has been vision-born. So was 
the Epworth League. It was first a vision of 
fellowship. It was also a vision of usefulness, 
and one of conquest. He struck hard and telling 
blows at the evils of society, and led his hearers 
to the altitude from which men resolve to go 
and do. 

The 6.30 A. M. prayer-meeting on Thursday was 
led by Rev. W. H. Hutchin, pastor of Baker 
Memorial Church, Concord. At 9 o'clock Rev. 
W. B. Locke, of Newfields, led oa devotional 
service, following which Rev. E. N. Jarrett, of 
Penacook, spoke interestingly on ‘* The Power 
of Goodness.”” Men admire power wherever 
found. Goodness moves, and has a power all 
its own. 

Mr. G. W. Penniman, of Fali River, general 
secretary of the New England Distuxict, inspired 
the Leagues for “‘ California, 1991.”" He spoke of 
the delights of the trip, the moderate rates, and 
the promising program. 

Rev. J. M. Durrell, of Nashua, had for a theme, 
“Young People as a National Force.” It was a 
far-seeing argument for consecrated young 
people. The future of America rests with the 
young, and the future of the young with the 
churches. His advice was pointed and perti- 
nent. It was one of the strong discourses of the 
convention. 


THE LEAGUERS AT WORK 


An hour was then given to the practical work 
of the League departments. This proved most 
helpful and instructive. Mr. Arthur T. Cass, of 
Tilton, first vice-president.of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference League, gave “A Plain Talk on 
the Demandsof the Spiritual Department.” He 
emphasized the need of good leaders and of per- 
sonal activity among the mem bers. 

Rev. H. D. Deetz, of Amesbury, Mass., second 
vice-president of the New England District, 
spoke on “The Good Epworth Leaguer.’ He 
wove his thoughts about the story of the Good 
Samaritan. His characteristics were to be the 
characteristics of the Leaguer. The department 
must insist on a sacrifice to God, and must in- 
spire others with tnespirit of helpfulness. It was 
a strong, practical address. 

One of the gems of the convevtion was the ad- 
dress by Miss Elizabeth C. Northup, of Waltham, 
Mass., thira vice-president of the New England 
District. She said, among other things: The 
Literary department presents a peculiar prob- 
lem, every one having a different theory con- 
cerning it. The name should mean more than 
it does, or be changed. It 1s too often a depart- 
ment of superficial miscellany, representing a 
pitiable waste of time. Among the difficulties 
alleged to be in the way of this department are— 
no time for the work, need of work on denomi- 
national lines, lack of leaders, lack of interest. 
There is great need of this department, so many 
young people have limited school advantages. 
Good literature as a working force in lives 
makes better men and women. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church must stand for culture as 
well as piety. With good leaders, there is no 
lack of interest. Souls are starving for food tbat 
wecan give. A great book wields a power for 
good in molding character. In many Leagues 
the great question is, ‘What can be done?” 
not, ‘* What ought to be done?” This is invert- 
ed and unconstitutional. Books are of three 
sorts — good, bad and merely silly. Most young 
people need guidance in choice of reading. Few 
will persevere in studying alone. Many young 
people are lost to us who might be retained by 
the help of books. Time and labor are required 
to solve the literary problem. Miss Northup 
gave an interesting account of personal experi- 
ence in her own League, showing how a class 
was organized and young people interested in 
the reading of good books. 

The Social department was represented by 
Miss Gertrude Mayo, of Lynn, Mass., also of 
the New England District, who gave many 
practical thoughts to her hearers. Her subject 
was, “ Possible Attainments.”’ Miss Mayo de- 
clared that we cannot place our ideals too high. 
The name of her department has been changed 
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from that of entertainment to social. A large 
endowment of enthusiasm is needed. The idex| 
fourth vice-president must be original. The 
forms of entertainment sbould be elevating. 
Tact must be used, Let every person feel thai 
he helps every one else. 

Mrs. C. U. Dunning made an effective plea 
for the children, And explained the aims of the 
Junior League, showing the practical results 
achieved by different departments, and closing 
with ap appeal to pastors to give their sympa- 
thetic support. 


HELD HIGH THE IDEAL 


Rev. Joseph Simpson, of Hillsboro Bridge, 
conducted the devotional service in the after- 
noon, following which Rev. Dr. 8S. McLaughlin, 
of Manchester, gave a most stirring address on 
“Young People’s Societies and the Church.” 
He said that in order to attain the realization of 
the possibilities of young men and young 
women, their sympathies must be won and 
their powers used. Their place, talent and 
power are largely determined by their high, un- 
dim med ideals, their enthusiasm, their energy. 
Without bigh ideals nothing will be attempted, 
nothing done. The best possible work will 
otherwise never be accomplished. The higher 
qualities for the making of young manhood 
and womanhood are moral and spiritual. 

Dr. McLaughlin was followed by Rev. E. C. E. 
Dorion, of Ashland, who spoke on “ The Archi- 
tecture of Thought.” He laid emphasis on the 
power of thought as a building force for good 
or evil. 

Rev. Dr. D. C. Knowles, of Tilton, thought- 
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Destruction and Plight 


Krueger’s flight to Lorenzo Marques 
has been copied by the remnant of his 
army. Finding it impossible to make a 
stan dafter evacuating Koomatipoort, and 
feeling sure of Portuguese friendliness, 
the soldiers crossed the border, to the 
number of about 2,500, where they were 
promptly disarmed. Before’ they left, 
however, they destroyed everything de- 
structible, with the exception of the roll- 
ing stock of the railroad. The New York 
Herald’s special correspondent gives a 
vivid description in that paper of bridges 
dynamited, buildings burned, heavy guns 
irreparably damaged. He saw “ acres ’”’ 
of war stores in the Crocodile River, and 
great stacks of clothing, provisions of all 
kinds —‘* thousands of tons’’ — still 
burning. This destruction extends over 
an enormous area. It marks the final 
collapse of organized resistance on the 
part of the Boers. The British now can 
dictate their own terms. Mrs. Krueger 
was too feeble, last week, to join her hus- 
band in Lorenzo Marques, and remains 
in Pretoria. 





Kansas Breaks her Record 


In 1887 Kansas raised 7,000,000 bushels 
of wheat; five years later she ten-folded 
that product. This year the yield for the 
State is estimated at 78,000,000 bushels. 
It is no wonder there is a ‘‘ car famine,”’ 
and that one of the big railroad companies 
is putting out a million dollars for addi- 
tional cars and locomotives. Kansas City 
and Buffalo are a thousand miles apart, 
but if we could suppose a freight train 
long enough to reach between these ter- 
mini, Kansas’ magnificent wheat crop for 
this year would load the entire train — es- 
timated at 130,125 standard cars. What 
wonderful prosperity has marked this 
closing year! With what grateful hearts 
should we look forward to the approach- 
ing Thanksgiving ! 





Teaching Teachers in Porto Rico 


They need to be taught — to be made 
acquainted with modern methods and 
standards — and the Board of Education 
in the island is doing what it can to teach 
them. Its president, Dr. Victor Selden 
Clark, a native of this country, has recent- 
ly prepared a ‘‘ Teachers’ Manual,’’ the 


text being printed in Spanish on one page 
and in English on the opposite page. Its 
scope includes the description of every- 
thing of value in educational courses as 
carried on in the United States, from the 
kindergarten to the high and industrial 
school, all set forth in clear language and 
with the latest pedagogical methods. The 
book contains, also, pictures of model 
school-houses, school interiors, library 
catalogues, approved courses of reading. 
The value of such a book in right hands 
is almost incalculable. The effect of its 
adoption and study in the infellectual re- 
generation of the island cannot help being 
in a high degree stimulating and bene- 
ficial. 


More Asteroids Discovered 


Three were discovered in a single night 
last week by Astronomer Wolff of the 
Heidelberg Observatory — which calls to 
mind that while new asteroids will con- 
tinue to be discovered, new stars, or plan- 
ets, or satellites, rarely reveal themselves 
to the observer, even by the aid of photog- 
raphy. In point of fact, only about fifteen 
genuine Nove, according to Miss Agnes 
Giberne, have been found in the last four 
hundred years. Mrs. Flemming was so 
fortunate as to make a discovery of a new 
star about two years ago. About the same 
time a German astronomer detected a 
minute wanderer, not more than twenty- 
five miles in diameter, which has been 
named Eros. Excepting our moon, it is 
the nearest to us of all heavenly bodies — 
nearer than Mars, or Venus even. The 
latter planet gets to a point a little over 
24,000,000 of miles from us, but Eros gets 
10,000,000 miles nearer to us than Venus. 
Our tiny neighbor is not nearly as large as 
some of the asteroids, but she is a planet 
and has her own orbit, and has, there- 
fore, an interest for us which no asteroid 
can excite. 


An Intense Moment 


For nearly four years — since January, 
1897 — two erews of men, of about four 
hundred each, have been working from 
the east and west side of the Cascade 
Mountains, boring a tunnel with com- 
pressed air drills for the passage of the 
cars of the Great Northern Railroad. 
The crew on the east started at an eleva- 
tion of 3,375 feet above the sea; that on 
the west ata point about 250 feet lower. 
The average progress has been from eight- 
een to twenty feet per day. On the 26th 
ult. the two crews met, having each ex- 
cavated over a mile of granite 23 feet high 
and 16 wide. The two ends joined with 
hardly the variation of an inch. It must 
have been an intense moment when the 
last attenuated barrier of granite was 
pierced and the menu shook hands in con- 
gratulation with a solid roof of 5,350 feet 


of granite above their heads. It is esti- 
mated that the work will have cost, when 
completed and lighted by electricity, 
$5,000,000. Heretofore the Great North- 
ern has crossed the Cascade Mountains by 
one of the longest ‘* switchback ’’ roads in 
the world, requiring five elevations on one 
side of the range and three on the other. 
This will be abolished as soon as the 
tracks are laid through the tunnel. 





What is Expected of the New Army Gun 


Werefer to the monster 16-inch gun now 
being ‘‘ assembled ’’ at the Watervliet 
Arsenal gun factory, New York. It will 
weigh about 130 tons, and will throw a 
projectile weighing 2,370 pounds, with a 
muzzle velocity of 2,300 feet per second, 
and a muzzle energy of 88,000 foot-tons. 
The range of this gun, fired at un eleva- 
tion of 40 degrees, as calculated by Major 
James M. Ingalls, U. 8. A., will be about 
twenty-one miles. Supposing the gun 
mounted on the Battery in New York city, 
and aimed northward, the Scientific Amer- 
ican shows by graphic illustrations that 
its projectile would reach Hartings-on-the 
Hudson ; while its trajectory curve would 
carry it five and three-quarters miles above 
the earth. In other words, were Pike’s 
Peak located at Spuyten Duyvil, and Mont 
Blanc piled on top of it, the projectile 
would pass over both and have 590 feet to 
spare! The Endicott Board, it will be re- 
membered, at its session a few years ago, 
recommended that eighteen of these enor- 
mous weapons should be manufactured for 
the protection of New York city, ten for 
San Francisco, eight for Boston, and four 
for Hampton Roads. This is the first of 
the series. 





Interesting Data on the Hurricane 


The Weather Bureau in Washington 
has received an official report from the lo- 
cal forecaster at Galveston, Mr. J. M. 
Cline, of the hurricane of Sept. 8. Mr. 
Cline’s house was on the beach, and was 
crowded with people seeking shelter. It 
succumbed at last, and thirty-two of the 
fifty inside, including Mrs. Cline, perished. 
Mr. Cline speaks in the highest terms of 
one of his assistants, J. D. Blagden, who 
stood at his post during the storm and 
took readings of the mercurial barometer 
every five minutes. The minimum read- 
ing was 28.53, the lowest ever recorded in 
that vicinity. The total rise of the tide was 
twenty feet ; the total fall of rain, one inch. 
The anemometer indicated that the wind 
was blowing 100 miles an hour before it 
itself was blown away. After the storm 
centre passed over the city, it was esti- 
mated that the velocity of the wind was 
120 miles an hour, The hurricane was not 
preceded by the usual premonitory signs ; 
a peculiar feature of it was a phenomenal 
tide advancing in long swells in the teeth 
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of the wind, early in the morning of the 
8th. The wind, however, did not reach 
storm velocity until 5 Pp. M., and _ncreased 
steadily to8 P.M. Warnings were sent by 
telephone and telegram, and many lives 
were saved. The number of houses de- 
stroyed was 3,636; over 6,000 lives were 
lost, and damage to property will exceed 
$30,000,000. 


Curios from a Cave 


Among the Cretan mountains, two thou- 
sand feet above sea level, is a cave re- 
puted to have been sacred to Zeus — to 
have been, in fact, his hiding-place, his 
mother Rhea concealing him there for 
protection against his father who was ad- 
dicted to cannibalism. The possession of 
various ancient relics by natives of Crete 
led to its discovery and exploration. Mr. 
Hogarth, who is at the head of the British 
School at Athens, has been excavating in 
this cave, and has found a mine of inter- 
esting objects, placed there at least three 
thousand years ago. In various niches in 
the stalactite pillars, weapons, needles, 
and other relics too numerous for descrip- 
tion were found. Women were employed 
by Mr. Hogarth to detect and withdraw 
the treasures from secret hiding-places by 
using small tweezers. The explorer esti- 
mates that it will take him seven years to 
classify and study these remains of a long- 
buried past. 





Extraordinary Lathe Work 


At Vinalhaven, Me., the thirty-two gi- 
gantic granite columns needed for the 
new Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York city are being quar- 
ried. These monoliths will each be 67 
feet long, measure 8} by 7 feet in cross 
section, and weigh in the rough about 310 
tons. When finished, they will be re- 
duced to 54 feet in length and to 6 feet in 
diameter, and will weigh 160 tons. To 
accomplish this reduction an immense 
stone-cutting lathe has been constructed 
in Philadelphia and sent to the quarry. 
It is 86 feet long and weighs 135 tons. 
Power is furnished oy a 50-horse-power 
engine. The speed is from one and three- 
quarters to three revolutions a minute. 
The huge block is first trimmed by hand 
at the corners, and then the cutting goes 
on. After being brought down to proper 
shape and size, it must be polished. Six 
weeks are required to finish one of these 
stately columns. To complete the thirty- 
two will take nearly four years, 





East River Tunnel 


It has been talked about for years, but 
no decisive action was taken until last 
week, when its construction was author- 
ized by the New York Rapid Transit Com- 
mission. It will be, in fact, an extension 
of the New York subway, just begun, and 
will be four and a half miles long. The 
London method of a separate tunnel for 
each track will be used, which will permit 
variety of direction and grade. The tun- 
nels will be of cast-iron tubing, sixteen 
feet in diameter. Various loops have been 
planned so as to expedite travel and pre- 
vent confusion. It is estimated that it 
will take but eight minutes to make the 
trip from the City Hall in New York to 
the City Hall in Brooklyn when the tun- 
nel is completed. Tentative estimates 
place the cost of this enterprise at from 
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$8,000,000 to $10,000,000, and the time nec- 
essary for construction at three years. 





The Vineyard State 


No one would guess it is New York, and 
yet uo other State — not even California 
— is entitled to be called such, if leading 
New York fruit dealers can be trusted. 
One of them declares that the Keuka Lake 
region in that State has 30,000 acres de- 
voted to grape culture, and that the Chau- 
tauqua belt has 20,000 acres given up to 
the same industry. It will take over 6,000 
pickers, chiefly women, to “harvest and 
pack the crop the present year, and nearly 
7,500 cars to transport it. Reckoning it by 
nine-pound baskets, more than 22,500,000 
of these will be filled — enough to give to 
every man, woman and child in the coun- 
try nearly three pounds of this desirable 
fruit. These figures may be exaggerated, 
but it is probably true that New York 
stands in the very front rank in regard to 
grape production. 





Last Year’s Immigration 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900, 400,842 aliens entered the port of 
New York — an increase of 100,000 over 
the previous year. In the matter of sex, 
the males numbered twice as many as the 
females. As respects nationality there 
was a decided falling off in the represent- 
atives of the northern races of Europe, and 
a marked increase in those from South 
European and Oriental countries. For- 
merly the Scandinavian countries, the Ger- 
man Empire and Great Britain furnished 
our largest quota; last year the volume 
from Austria-Hungary increased by 37,000, 
more than a double number of Croatians 
and Slovaks came to us than English, and 
the Italian stream was nearly one-fourth 
of the entire volume. The Syrian and 
Greek contingent is one of the most unde- 
sirable, as they quickly become public 
mendicants and nuisances. It is believed 
that a considerable importation of wom- 
en for immoral purposes is going on, and 
steps will be taken to check it. It was 
shown that illiteracy and poverty of 
means went together; the intelligent 
brought with them the most money. Last 
year ended the first year of Federal con- 
trol of immigration. 





First to Discover America 


Not Columbus, and not Leif Ericson 
even. There are records earlier than those 
of either. America was discovered from 
the West, not from the East. The im- 
perial archives of China contain in full 
the story. According to these, Hwui 
Shan, a Buddhist missionary, with five 
brother priests, left China about A. D. 496, 
sailing north past Kamschatka to the 
Aleutian Islands, then east to Alaska, 
and then, passing the land of the ‘‘ Great 
Han” (British Columbia), ‘‘ twice 10,000 
li’’ (from 6,000 to 7,000 miles) down to 
Fusang, or the ‘‘ Land of the Mulberry 
Tree.’’ Here they were surprised to find 
no walled cities. The houses were of 
adobe. The industries, the customs, the 
climate of Fusang, as described by Hwui 
Shan, correspond’ minutely with what we 
knew of aboriginal Mexico. Moreover, 
we are constantly finding inscriptions, 
ruins, carvings, etc., of unmistakable 
Chinese origin. The Toltecs appear to 
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have occupied the country when the 
Buddhist priests arrived, and were evi- 
dently receptive of the new faith, for we 
find remains of Buddhistic temples almost 
identical in shape with those of India and 
Java. The Toltecs were driven out of 
Mexivo by the fierce Aztecs, whom the 
Spaniards subsequently subdued, but 
found a home in Yucatan where they 
still survive in the Maya tribe of Indians. 
These Mayas closely resemble the Chinese. 
Alexander von Humboldt, in his ‘‘ Views 
of the Cordilleras,’’ notes a number of 
surprising coincidences between the Mex- 
ican and Asiatic civilizations. The in- 
ference is almost irresistible that the glory 
of discovering the New World should be 
given to the Chinese priest, Hwui Shan. 


Opening Up Cuba 

It needs opening up, in the matter of 
roads, or highways. There is no main 
trunk road, for instance, connecting the 
eastern and western ends of the island. 
During the entire period of Spanish rule 
only 275 kilometers of public roads were 
constructed. Since the Americans under- 
took the control of the island, less than two 
years ago, 440 kilometers are being built, 
492 kilometers more have been surveyed, 
and 1,347 projected. The estimated cost 
of the work thus far, both that under con- 
struction and that planned, is $13,626,000. 
Hereafter all public roads will be built on 
an intelligent plan, either as a part of the 
projected main road crossing the island 
from east to west, or as branches from it 
to the coast towns. An office has been 
established in each province, with an en- 
gineer in charge. The Secretary of Public 
Works is besieged with petitions for high- 
way construction. 





Curious but Important Discovery 


The survival of two mice for several 
days in a closed glass tube in the labora- 
tory of two French chemists, Drs. Degrez 
and Balthazard, recently, caused great 
surprise, and led to investigation. There 
was nothing to explain why they had not 
died of asphyxiation, but the presence of 
a small block of bioxide of sodium which 
had been left in the tube. Tests were then 
made with rabbits and dogs. They were 
shut up in hermetically-sealed glass recep- 
tacles containing bioxide of sodium and 
only enough air for prolonging life a few 
minutes. On opening these after a lapse 
of five hours the animals were breathing 
regularly and placidly. Then divers’ 
helmets were constructed with a lining of 
sodium bioxide, with the remarkable 
result that the divers could stay below 
water for an indefinite period. The chem- 
ical reason for this seeming mystery is 
simple: Sodium bioxide has a strong 
affinity for carbon. Whenever carbonic 
acid gas is present, it combines at once 
with the carbon; at the same time it sets 
free a proportionate quantity of pure 
oxygen. It is predicted that this discov- 
ery will be of great value, not only in 
submarine work, but in ordinary home 
life. Windows need not be opened in 
winter if this regenerating substance is 
kept in our rooms — which means less cost 
for heat, and less danger of taking cold. 
The air in hospitals, churches, factories, 
schools, can be kept pure. Mining opera- 
tions can be more safely conducted. 
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‘‘Seientific coffins’’ can be constructed, 
so that in case of burial alive death need 
pot ensue for lack of air, and notice can 
be given. The applications, in fact, of this 
discovery are almost endless. 





Petroleum Fever in California 


Oil was discovered in Middle California 
about two years ago, but its discovery 
produced only a local excitement. It has 
been only within a couple or more 
months that the industry has made much 
of an impression in San Franciseo. Since 
early August hundreds of fortunes have 
been made by fortunate investors in “ oil 
lands,’’ companies are paying large div- 
idends, and speculation in oil stocks is 
now the fashion. Two kinds of oil are 
produced — black and green; the first 
valuable for fuel, the second containing as 
high as 65 per cent. of lubricants. There 
isa great and increasing demand for the 
oil by railroads and manufacturing estab- 
lishments— a demand emphasized by the 
limited supply and poor quality of the 
coal. Last year the production of oil was 
2,677,875 barrels ; the output for this year 
is estimated at between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 barrels. 





New ‘‘ Defender of the Constitution ”’ 


Not the American, but the Japanese. 
The Marquis Ito enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree the confidence and respect of both the 
Emperor and the people of Japan. He is 
sagacious enough to perceive a growing 
political laxity which may have danger- 
ous results unless firmly corrected. He has 
published, therefore, a manifesto, and has 
put himself at the head of a new party, to 
be known as the Constitutionalists. It will 
be the aim to recall the allegiance of all 
parties to ‘‘ the grand Imperial policy in- 
augurated at the time of the Restoration,” 
ten years ago. To that end, the Constitu- 
tion, as then adopted, is to be strictly ob- 
served. This is the principal plank in the 
platform. A reform is to be attempted in 
the matter of ‘ public functionaries ; ”’ 
‘‘ scrupulous vigilance ’’ is to be used in 
their appointment, and they are to be held 
to a strict accountability. National inter- 
ests must no longer be sacrificed for private 
ends. Local self-government, the moral 
and intellectual development of the people, 
friendly relations with foreigners, and the 
promotion of various home industries, are 
also to be made prominent. The Marquis 
Ito deserves the gratitude of Japan for 
this patriotic stand in behalf of the public 
weal, 

Since the above was put in print, Mar- 
quis Ito has been made premier of the 
Japanese ministry, and will now have a 
free hand to carry out his program of re- 
form. 





Measurement of Polar Oscillation 


It was only twenty years ago that the 
oscillation of the Pole was detected, and 
only two years have passed since steps 
were taken for its measurement. Any 
lack of steadiness at the Pole would, of 
course, affect every parallel of latitude. It 
became necessary, therefore, for naviga- 
tion purposes if for no other, to determine 
precisely the extent and law of this oscil- 
lation. To ascertain this, it was found de- 
sirable to locate four stations on the same 
parallel, and endeavor, by observation of 
the heavenly bodies, to learn how much 
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that parallel varied, or oscillated, and that 
would give data for measuring the polar 
aberration. As this work required the co- 
operation of several nations, it was en- 
trusted to the International Geodetic Asso- 
ciation. That scientific body studied long 
to find the parallel on which these obser- 
vations could be located, so that they 
might be in direct telegraphic communica- 
tion with each other, and have similar at- 
mospheric conditions. They finally chose, 
two years ago, 39 degrees, 8 minutes, 10 
seconds, north, as the parallel, and located 
one station in California, one in Maryland, 
one in Sardinia, and the fourth in Japan. 
The Russian Government, at its own ex- 
pense, has established a fifth on the same 
parallel. It has not yet been announced 
when the problem will be solved. 





The New York Clergy and the Police 


Bishop Potter’s church in New York 
city, until the new Cathedral on Morning- 
side Heights is completed, is located on 
Stanton St., and is called the Pro-Cathe- 
dral. Its rector is Rev. R. L. Paddock, 
and he is known as an earnest and devot- 
ed worker among the poorer classes in the 
“East Side.’”’ Especially has he striven 
to prevent the seduction of young girls and 
the waylaying of young men by disorderly 
women, but he has found himself thwart- 
ed by police indifference or open opposi- 
tion. A few weeks ago he learned that a 
young girl of fourteen had been practically 
kidnapped and taken to a vile resort. He 
rescued her and then entered complaint 
against the resort at the Eldridge Street 
police station. The captain insulted and 
threatened him —told him if he didn’t 
like it, he could move out. He took the 
case to Inspector Cross. Here he found 
the captain, who renewed the insult and 
used language to him which it is not fit to 
quote. The matter was brought before the 
Diocesan Convention held in New York 
city last week, and, after discussion, a res- 
olution was adopted requesting Bishop 
Potter to investigate the alleged indigni- 
ties, and bring complaint before Mayor 
Van Wyck. Heretofore the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has been considered 
conservative in its stand with reference to 
police corruption. There is every reason 
to believe that its protest will now be em- 
phatic, and its exposure of the shameful 
protection of vice by those paid to repress 
it will be such as will excite an indigna- 
tion that will lead to results. 





A Sample Case 


A number of years ago an arid sheep 
pasture in Southern California was as- 
sessed at seventy-five cents an acre. LIrri- 
gation was introduced, and the pasture 
rose in value to $25 an acre. A few years 
passed, and the price went up from $300 
to $500 an acre. Later, orange orchards 
planted on the once worthless soil carried 
the value up to $1,500 an acre, and there 
have been years when the owners realized 
a profit of 50 per cent. on the value of 
their improved land. From this very dis- 
trict, in which the old sheep pasture was 
located, 4,000 carloads of oranges are 
shipped yearly, bringing into the pockets 
of their owners $1,500,000. It has cost 
$30,000,000 to accomplish this miraculous 
change in Southern California; but to 
those who have watched it, who remem- 
ber the old stretches of desert waste and 
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compare it with the smiling fertility, the 
thriving towns and villages, and the beau- 
tiful homes which now occupy the dis- 
trict, the transformation seems almost in- 
credible. 


More Hopeful News from China 


The announcement, last week, that 
Prince Tuan, the head of the Boxer 
movement, had been promoted to the 
highest offices in the Chinese Empire, 
caused great uneasiness. It could be‘con- 
strued in only one way —that the Impe- 
rial Court defied the Powers, and was in 
no mood to enter upon peace negotiations. 
Fortunately, later news contradicted this 
announcement. An imperial decree has 
been published, which bears a date earlier 
than the protest of this Government 
against Tuan’s elevation, and which or- 
ders the degradation of four princes and 
the trial of Prince Tuan by the Imperial 
Clan ‘Court, the highest court in China 
and the only one having jurisdiction over 
the members of the imperial household. 
As a preliminary the Prince is stripped of 
his salary and his servants. The decree is 
issued by the Emperor and the Empress. 
The Emperor has also sent a letter to the 
Kaiser, regretting the murder of the Ger- 
man minister, and promising “ obla- 
tions”? at his coffin, the return of the 
remains to Germany, and appropriate 
honors there. He appeals to the Kaiser 
to arange for early peace negotiations. 
The Czar of Russia and the Mikado of 
Japan have also received letters from 
Emperor Kwang-su. It is thought that 
Germany will not continue to press her 
proposal for the immediate surrender and 
punishment of the guilty leaders, now 
that China has acted on the suggestion 
of this country and taken the matter of 
punishment into her own hands. It is 
rumored that she has formulated a milder 


proposal. 





Status of the Coal Strike 


The second week passed without any 
outbreak of violence. The troops remained 
on the ground, and over 100,000 miners 
passed the days in idleness. Influences 
were at work, however, among the mine- 
owners, and secret conferences were held 
in New York city and at Wilkesbarre 
having in view a concession to the strikers 
which would induce them to resume work. 
The purpose not to recognize the Union 
was inflexibly adhered to. The Morgan- 
Rockefeller interests, representing the Le- 
high Valley, the Erie, the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna and Western, and the Reading 
mines, sent representatives into the coal 
fields to offer concessions, with a view to 
the immediate ending of the strike. These 
concessions consist of a 10 per-cent. in- 
crease of wages and a promise to refer 
other grievances to arbitration. The strik- 
ers, however, still held out, awaiting orders 
from the Union. It will be remembered 
that the great strike of 1897 in the bitu- 
minous district, which involved 150,000 
men, was finally ended by a conference of 


miners and operators. The strike was de- 
clared July 4 in that year ; the conference 
was held on January 17, 1898, in Chicago, 
and lasted 7 =~ A wage scale vee 
u that increased wages an 
sowadiod ork vances. Annual conferences 
have been held since then, and there has 
been no trouble. What has succeeded in 
the soft coal districts ought to succeed in 
the anthracite fields. 








DR. WILLIAM BUTLER’S GREEK 
CLASS 


HE late Rev. William Butler, D. D., 
founder of our missions in India and 
Mexico, was educated at Didsbury Col- 
lege, near Manchester, England. He grad- 
uated in 1844. Recently a beautiful me- 
morial tablet was set up in the college for 
all the graduates who have given their 
lives to the missionary work, and the first 
plate inserted in the tablet bears the fol- 
lowing inscription : 


WILLIAM BUTLER, D. D.° 1842-44 
Ob. 1899. India and Mexico. 


Dr. Butler’s son, Rev. Dr. J. W. Butler, 
of Mexico, who has just returned from a 
visit to England, including the college and 
many other places associated with the 
early life of his father, related in a recent 
missionary address an incident of his fa- 
ther’s school-days, which seems so char- 
acteristic of, and so creditable to, the great 
missionary that we place it before our 
readers. The lesson which it bears is par- 
ticularly timely and urgent. 

One Sunday, as was his custom during 
student life, young Butler went to preach 
in a little town not far from Didsbury, 
and, after the evening service, walked 
back to the college. Early Monday morn- 
ing the janitor came to his door and said, 
‘* Mr. Butler, there is a young man at the 
gate inquiring for you, and he seems to be 
in great trouble. I told him that it was 
study hour, and that you were occupied, 
but he insists that he must see you.’’ 

The janitor was told to bring the young 
man in. When he came to the room he 
said, ‘‘ Sir, I heard you preach last even- 
ing at——-, and I am so troubled about 
my soul that I could not sleep last night. 
I have walked all the way over here to 
beg you to pray with me.’’ Mr. Butler 
invited in several students from the ad- 
joining rooms, and they began to talk and 
pray with this awakened smner. So ear- 
nestly were they engaged in this work 
that when the bell rang calling them 
to their class in Greek exegesis, they did 
not hear it. After a while a second bell 
rang, Which they did hear. Leaving the 
young seeker alone, they started for the 
class-room. Rev. Mr. Thorton was the 
tutor. Some of our readers may remem- 
ber seeing this magnificent-looking man 
when he came as fraternal delegate to the 
General Conference of 1868 in Chicago. 

Young Butler, thinking himself the 
chief transgressor in the violation of school 
regulations, entered the class-room first, 
followed by his fellow-students. As they 
appeared, Professor Thorton, in solemn 
tone, said: ‘‘ Young gentlemen, what 
does this mean?’’ Mr. Butler quietly 
explained the call from the convicted sin- 
ner, and added : ‘‘ We were so earnestly 
praying that we did not hear the first bell, 
sir.’”’? Then Prof. Thorton replied : ‘‘ Young 
gentlemen, return at once. That is the 
best Greek class you ever attended.” 
They did so, and were soon rewarded by 
seeing the sorrow of the young man turned 
into rejoicing. 

William Butler never forgot that lesson. 
He kept at it in all after years, first in Ire- 
land, then in America, and later in India 
and Mexico. The dominating motive of 
his life was to reveal Jesus Christ as the 
only Saviour of men, and to bring the 
awakened seeker and welcoming Saviour 
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together. This became the supreme pas- 
sion of his life ; it was the secret of his re- 
markable success and usefulness. We 
bring this very interesting fact to our read- 
ers, particularly to our ministers, with the 
hope that it may help to inspire a like 
passion and purpose. 





“THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN ” * 


E have here most certainly a novel 
with a purpose ; so much so, that 
while there isin 1t considerable incident, 
some of it extremely tragic, this 1s entirely 
overshadowed by the long theological dis- 
quisitions, sermons, and discussions which 
abound in every part. ‘‘ Master-Chris- 
tian’? means the Master of the Christians, 
or the Christ, and the book is a daring en- 
deavor to set forth how Christ, if He were 
now to come again to earth, would look 
upon His church. In the opinion of 
Miss Corelli he would condemn it in foto, 
even more sternly and scathingly than He 
condemned the Jewish Chureh which re- 
jected Him in Palestine. To her thinking, 
the church which now goes by His name 
has rejected Him, has utterly departed 
from His spirit, and is a body with which 
He can have no sympathy, so that the 
choice must be made between Him and it. 
A menacing and angry note is sounded 
from the start. The motto on the title- 
pageis : ‘‘Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say?’’ 
The dedication is: ‘‘To all those church- 
es who quarrel in the name of Christ;’’ 
and she means by it all churches. ‘‘ When 
the Son of Man cometh, think ye He shall 
find faith on earth ?’’ is the closing sen- 
tence, and the most prominent one in the 
earliest pages. 

The Christian world will rightfully re- 
sent this attack. Of course we under- 
stand that the corruptions and pollutions 
of the Roman Catholic.Chureh, which 
she pitilessly exposes and tremendously 
arraigos, have turned her against the 
eburch asa whole. She gives no sign of 
bemg conversant with any other form of 
Christianity than the Roman one and its 
feeble imitation in England. (An appen- 
dix is devoted to showing the ‘“ Relics 
of Paganism in Christianity as Approved 
by English Bishops.’’) But since one of 
her chief characters is an Anglo-Amer- 
ican, and the scene of the story is partly 
in England as well as in France and Italy, 
we see no reason why she should utterly 
ignore the work of the Nonconformist, or 
truly Protestant, churches in England and 
America, and refuse to permit them to 
alter in the slightest degree her sweeping 
verdict of all-embracing censure. ‘The 
true spirit of Christ,’ she says, ‘is lack- 
ing in all the churches of the present day.”’ 
She also declares: ‘‘ He did not found a 
church ; He tried to make a human broth- 
erhood. He trusted twelve men. When 
He died and arose again from the dead, 
they sought to give themselves a divine 
standing in His divinity. They preached 
His word to the world —true ! — but they 
preached theirown as well. Hence the 
church! ”’ 

This cannot be accepted as a correct rep- 
resentation of the establishment of the 
Christian Church. And it, as well as some 
other equally wild assertions, shows how 
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unfit this author is for the place of leader- 
ship in the great reform which, throug) 
this volume, she essays to promote. She 
is not sufficiently well-balanced and well- 
informed ; she does not look far enough 
or think deep enough. She does not see 
how impossible it is for Christ’s work to be 
carried on in the earth with no church or- 
ganization; how futile and foolish and 
wholly impracticable her scheme of mere 
vague, nebulous charity societies, or 
‘*Christian Democratic’’ associations, or 
humanitarian clubs, that have no dogmas 
and believe only as much of the New 
Testament as happens to suit their mood 
of mind. The Church of Christ, in spite 
of its inevitable departure from the ideal, 
has nevertheless done, and is still doing, 
a work for the world which deserves better 
recognition than it receives in this volume, 
for it gets none here (save in the character 
of one man), and is branded continually 
as the abomination of desolation, a “‘ stag- 
nant pool,’’ a gigantic imposture. ‘‘Away 
with this sham of Christianity!’’ is her 
cry. ‘‘Give us the true message of Christ 
undefiled.’”” Her banner is inscribed, 
“Science over against Superstition,’’ 
‘*Christ over against the Church.’’ ‘* More 
than one-half of the preachers of the Gos- 
pel at the present day are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity,’’ she positively declares ; and 
she gives the impression that they nearly 
all are whited sepulchres, for only one who 
is not appears in her pages. 

It is a graphic illustration of the dauger 
that now besets all papal lands — the dan- 
ger of casting away the good and the bad 
together, without proper discrimination, 
of taking the ground that because the 
church has not been altogether true to its 
mission, therefore it were better to have 
no chureh, and men must find some other 
way to be saved. Not so. Miss Corelli 
ought not to have made this blunder. 
She writes: ‘‘ France is a decaying nation, 
her doom is sealed.’’ ‘‘ America has all 
the future in the hollow of her hand.” 
She ought to know that the main reason 
of America’s prosperity has been the 
leavening influence of the Protestant 
churches, and the main reason of France’s 
decline her rejection of Protestantism. 
But no indication of this appears on a 
single leaf even of an appendix; no indi- 
cation that there is any choice between 
the full acceptance of Rome’s unspeak- 
able rottenness and the doing away with 
churches altogether. This is the chief de- 
fect of the book. A great opportunity has 
been missed. The author is powerful in 
tearing down, but useless as to building 
up. The cistern that she hews out for 
quenching the thirst of humanity will 
hold no water. She turns not to the Bible 
for guidance, but to Science, and Reason, 
and Socialism. 

Having been constrained to make this 
criticism, we must in fairness write a little 
concerning the marked merits of the book. 
The character of Cardinal Bonpré, which 
pervades the volume from beginning to 
end, is drawn with masterly hand, and 
will rank with that of the good Bishop in 
‘* Les Miserables,’’ His saintly presence 
is a constant benediction, for he breathes 
the air of another world than that in which 
he moves. So, still more emphatically, 
does the boy Manuel, the child Christ, a 
strange creation, worthy of the author of 
‘* A Romance of Two Worlds ’’ — a strik- 
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ingly beautiful “ allegory ’’ perhaps itmay 
be termed, a fairly successful attempt to 
introduce Jesus as one of the personages in 
a story of modern life. Aubrey Leigh, 
another chief character, ‘‘ Christian Dem- 
ocrat ’’ and radical reformer (an American 
living mostly in England), has many 
noble traits, but never goes to church, fail- 
ing to find there the true spirit of Christ, 
and feeling called to set up a man-made 
substitute for churches. 

The women of the book are fine types ; 
and the wrongs of woman at the hands of 
man — vain, proud, selfish man, who will 
brook no rival and admit no merit that 
is not his own — are very vividly set 
forth. Sin is shown up in all its hideous- 
ness and punished relentlessly in most 
summary fashion ; swift and sudden ven- 
geance is brought down upon the head of 
the evil-doer in most wholesome style, very 
enjoyable if not in all respects quite 
natural. The Roman Catholic Church is 
most scathingly arraigned and denounced. 
But the question will occur to many 
whether the assault would not have been 
more effective had it not been somewhat 
calmer, less fierce and violent and unre- 
strained. There is certainly another side 
to the subject which deserves a little re- 
membrance, and the instinct of fair play 
will produce reaction against this unmiti- 
gated diatribe. 

It is a powerful book, and will have 
large influence, part of which will be good, 
part bad, as we have tried to indicate. The 
style is vigorous, and in some portions 
very beautiful. Some of the situations are 
intensely dramatic, full of movement and 
passion. At other times the current of the 
story is over-much obstructed by long- 
drawn-out arguments, letters, and speeches, 
It is Miss Corelli’s largest, most elaborate 
romance, and theone which, on the whole, 
we think, does her most credit ; but we 
greatly regret that she did not see her way 
clear to speak a good word for Protestant- 
ism and the struggling Protestant churches 
of Roman Catholic Europe, as the best 
hope for those Papacy-cursed countries. 





Wherein Lies the Difference ? 


HE Catholic Young Men’s National 
Union, in convention at New York 
last week, decided to form a tederation for 
the avowed purpose of influencing legisla- 
tion and turthering the claims of people 
who embrace the Catholic faith. Bishop 
McFaul's idea ot a federation of every Cath- 
olic club and society in the United States, 
to be tormed by the appointment of dele- 
gates to attend a monster mass-meeting of 
delegates from every prominent club and 
society throughout the country, to be held 
in New York city on Thanksgiving Day, 
Nov. 29, was unanimously adopted by the 
convention. 

This action will, without doubt, evoke no 
little criticism from the many who have 
come to look with serious apprehension 
upon the growth and assertiveness of the 
Roman Catholic Church. But why should 
such a course seem strange, or need ex- 
planation or apology? If the Baptist, 
Presbyterian or Methodist denominations 
were to take similar action, it would not 
oceasion surprise or criticism. It must 
never be forgotten that under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and in harmony 
with the principles ot religious treedom for 
which our institutions stand, the Roman 
Catholic Church possesses all the rights, 
privileges and prerogatives that belong to 
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any other religious body. It other denom- 
inations deliberately arrange tor their own 
growth and conservation, so also, with 
equal right, may the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
by its General Rules tor the regulation and 
government of its membership, at the very 
outset provided for the same sort of in- 
ternal development and _ co-operation. 
Our Book ot Discipline has carried during 
all the years of our history these strong 
words: “It is expected of all who con- 
tinue in these societies that they shall con- 
tinue to evidence their desire of salvation 
by doing good, especially to them that are 
ot the household of faith or groaning so to 
be; employing them preferably to others; 
buying one oft another; helping each other 
in business ; and so much the more because 
the world will love its own and them 
only.” With this cardinal declaration in 
the General Rules of our denomination, it 
certainly does not become us to sit in judg- 
ment upon this specific action of the 
Roman Catholics. We may doubt the wis- 
dom of the course pursued because of a 
peculiar sensitiveness in some Protestant 
circles, but we cannot question the right of 
Romanism to do it. 


—-.. 


Prohibition Within and Without 
the Third Party 


HAT is a mistaken impression which 
confuses Prohibition with the Third 
Party, and infers that all prohibitionists 
vote and act with that party. Forinstance, 
the New York Sun measures the prohibi- 
tionists of Maine by the vote which the 
Third Party cast—some 3,000—in the re- 
cent election. That is a very misleading 
statement. From two-thirds to three- 
fourths ot the Republican Party in Maine 
are prohibitionists, and also a considerable 
element of the Democratic Party in that 
State. Maine prohibitionists believe that 
the reform can be best carried on through 
the two dominating parties. For this reason 
they have resolutely refused to join the 
Third Party or to vote withit. The same 
condition is even more marked in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Ministers 
and lay voters, almost to a man, are pro- 
hibitionists, but an overwhelming majority 
ot both have determinedly declined to 
identify themselves with the Third Party, 
believing that more could be accomplished 
tor the cause of Prohibition by acting with 
and through the old parties. 

In this connection we note an important 
coutribution in the Congregationalist ot last 
week, by Rev. Charles L. Morgan, D. D., 
of Jamaica Plain, on ‘*The Temperance 
Vote in the Pending Election.” Dr. Morgan 
has earned the right to be heard, by his 
unflagging efforts tor many years in carry- 
ing on the work of temperance reform. He 
writes out of his experience; his convic- 
tions, confessions and serious purposes are 
combined in the following weighty para- 
graphs, calculated to challenge the thought 
ot all temperance advocates. He says:-— 





“No partisan appeal has ever wiought any 
substantial good for the cause of temperance. 
Whenever temperance advocates have attem pt- 
ed to set up special candidates for office, they 
have at once antagonized not only the support- 
ers of other parties, but their temperance friends 
in those parties. All success for temperance 
ends, either in town, city, or State, has been 
achieved by an appeal to the temperance lovers 
of all parties on a distinct issue from which all 
partisan questions have been eliminated. 

“ Hardly a city in the country could be carried 
for prohibition if the issue was made either 
Republican or Democrat. Cambridge, Chelsea, 
and other cities have been carried for ‘ no-li- 
cense’ by the rallying of voters from all parties 
on that distinct question. The temperance ed- 
ucation laws, now prevalent in forty-one States 
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of the Union, were secured in every instance by 
an appeal to the temperance sentiment of all 
parties. The slightest intimation that such 
laws were sought as a ‘third’ or any other 
party measure would have insured certain re- 
pudiation. 

“ Has not the time come when good people 
must recognize the fact that no cause, however 
good or urgent, can ever hope for success while 
it stands alone? There are always too many 
causes which are good and urgent to permit of 
yielding to any one the complete right of way. 
-.-I conclude with the conviction that that 
Christian will not most effectually vote his 
prayer who year after year wastes his vole on a 
Single issue. He will vote his prayer most ef- 
fectually, who, recognizing that not all good 
ends can be at once achieved, votes for the men 
and for the party from whom on all great moral 
issues he has most to expect; for in political 
parties, as in personal character, virtues must 
stand, not singly, but in union.” 


Just as conscientious, therefore, and loyal 
to temperance reform is that prohibitionist 
who acts outside the Third Party as he who 
acts within it. Let each be fully persuaded 
in his own mind; and let not one sit in 
judgment on the other, or either assume 
that he is asuperior supporter of this urgent 
cause. 





PERSONALS 





— A Chicago Methodist Church has been 
named after Bishop Thoburn. 


— Dr. W. F. Oldham has begun his work 
as field secretary ot the Missionary Society. 


— First Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., Rev. 
James M. Taber, Jr., pastor, has enjoyed a 
jubilee reopening week following $13,000 
debt-payment and $3,500 repairs. Rev.8. T. 
Westhater preached the rededicatory ser- 
mon. 


— Rev. Dr. T. McK. Stuart has been trans- 
ferred trom Des Moines Conference to Ne- 
braska Conference and appointed to Bea- 
trice, Neb. Rev. L. T. Guild, pastor at 
Beatrice, has been transferred to Des Moines 
Conference and stationed at Grace Church, 
Des Moines. 


— Mr. S. M. Saytord, the well-known 
evangelist, who fora number of years has 
been devoting himself with marked success 
to religious effort among college students, 
has returned to general evangelistic work 
and has already made a number of engage- 
ments for the autumn and winter. 


— The corner-stone of the Russell Place 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to be con- 
structed at Russell Place and Herkimer St., 
New York city, was laid with appropriate 
exercises last week. John E. Searles, whose 
father, Rev. John E. Searles, organized the 
society and built its first church building, 
laid the stone. 


— Gen. O. O. Howard, who is so well 
known for his sympathy and co-operation 
in so many efforts for the betterment of his 
kind, is approaching his seventieth birth- 
day. A large circle of his friends are pre- 
paring to give him, in honor of that anni- 
versary,a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York city, Nov. 8. 


— We are pained to receive the following 
intelligence trom Rev. W. R. Davenport, 
presiding elder of Montpelier District, Ver- 
mont Conference : *‘ The wife ot Rev. Solon 
P. Fairbanks, our pastor at Barnard, died 
at her home there, Sept. 26, after an illness 
ot only eight days. The funeral ovcurred 
at Wilder, the 29th, Rev. Messrs. Hough, 
Smith and the writer officiating.” 

—Dr. Camden M. Cobern, of Trinity 
Church, Denver, in his opening sermon at 
the beginning ot his fifth year, reported 
that during the four years there had been 
paid in cash on the principal and interest 
ot the debt, $39,945; while in addition to this 
$55,000 had been raised for pastoral support, 
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current expenses and benevolences. Dur- 
ing the tour years 734 had been received by 
letter and from probation and 296 on 'pro- 
bation —a total equal to three-fourths of 
the present membership of the church. 

— Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D., who is 
making an extended tour of the Old World, 
preached at Foundry Chapel, London, last 
Sunday. 

— Rev. J. D. Hammond, late manager of 
the San Francisco Book Depository, has 
been appointed presiding elder ot the Chi- 
nese District, California Conference. 


— Hon. Earl M. Cranston, of Denver, son 
of Bishop Cranston, has been nominated 
by the Republicans of Colorado for the 
office of Justice of the Supreme Court. 


— Chaplain A. O. Sykes, U.&. N., has beeu 
assigned to the United States training ship 
** Topeka,’”’ which starts immediately upon 
a six months’ cruise in the Mediterranean 
and the West Indies, having on board about 
250 apprentices. 

— Eliza Weston, wife of the late Rev. 
Hezekiah A. Matteson, died at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. H. E. Chandler, in 
Worcester, Sept. 23, aged 92 years. A suit- 
able memoir of this excellent woman will 
soon appear in these columns. 


— Thomas G. Shearman, the well-known 
lawyer and political economist, of Brook- 
lyn, but especially known to the general 
public because ot his prominent connection 
with Plymouth Church, and as the unfalter- 
ing triend, attorney and defender of Henry 
Ward Beecher in his notable trial, died, 
Saturday night, aged 66 years. 


—It was a noteworthy compliment to 
Bishop Hamilton that both of the Calitornia 
Conferences over which he has just pre- 
sided, by a unanimous vote to the Episcopal 
Board, request that he be assigned to pre- 
side over them at tbe next annual session. 
The daily press speaks in the highest praise 
of the Bishop as a presiding officer. 

— Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on his 
return from England brought with hima 
document that many others have sought 
unsuccessfully tu bring to America and one 
that is of interest to Methodists — the orig- 
inal manuscript of the journal which John 
Wesley kept when he visited the North 
American continent in 1736 and 1737. 


—A letter was received, Sept. 24, at 
Springfield, Vt., by her family trom Miss 
Gertrude Gilman, written trom Pekin — 
the first communication received by the 
New England Branch ot the W. F. M.S. 
from that beleaguered city since the begin- 
ning of the trouble and the danger. Miss 
Gilman was safe and well, but could not 
yet write about the “strange experiences” 
through which she had passed. 


— Rev. Dr. Gilbert H. Gregory, pastor ot 
St. Stephen’s Church, New York, expired 
in the pulpit on Sunday last, as the result 
of heart disease. He was 63 years of age, 
and greatly loved and revered by a large 
circle of friends in the ministry and among 
the people in the churches which he had 
served. He had not been able to preach for 
three Sundays, and was warned by his phy- 
sician that he was liable to die if he at- 
tempted it, but he replied: ‘I preter to 
meet death in thet way to retiring and 
shirking my duty in order to live longer.” 


— The California Christian Advocate says 
in its last issue: ‘‘ The transfer from South- 
ern Calitornia Conference and appointment 
to the Sacramento Districtot W.S. Matthew 
was received with prolonged applause. 
Though Dr. Matthew has been a member of 
the Southern California Conference, he has 
been so closely associated with the brethren 
of this Conference as to be really at home in 
both. This is a high compliment to Dr. 
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The author of “‘In His Steps; or, What 
would Jesus Do?” Rev. Charles M. Shel- 
don, is spending some months in Boston, 
and is being heard in the pulpit and on the 
platform. Recently we were much inter- 
ested and profited by hearing him preach. 
Destitute of oratorical gifts, with poor voice 
and limited both in the scope ot his thought 
and vocabulary, he will prove disappoint- 
ing to those who seek him with the expec- 
tation that he possesses the power of sus- 
tained and eloquent speech. He is, however, 
to the thoughtful hearer seeking the truth 
in Christ and eager to learn how the more 
effectually to apply it to the seething prob- 
lems of the day, both convincing and im- 
pressive. 

We are more than ever assured that Mr. 
Sheldon is one of God’s chosen teachers 
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and prophets to this generation, bearing to 
it the one great truth that Christian disci- 
ples should pre-eminently manifest Christ- 
likeness, a reproduction of the Christ mind 
and principles. ‘‘ What would Jesus do?”’ 
and how to doit now,is the purpose and 
passion of his life. That sublime and tun- 
damental truth absorbs him, and he mag- 
nifies it with tremendous force. Like Paul, 
the truth which he declares is greater than 
the man; and like Paul, also, the limita. 
tions in his speech and presence only serve 
all the more to call attention to and mag- 
nity the greatness of the message. There is 
a charming modesty about him; he neither 


ussumes norclaims anything for himself, 
but everything for the truth which he ut- 
ters. Heis an epoch-making man in Chris- 
tian thought and life. We advise our read- 
ers to hear him as they have opportunity. 








Matthew, and shows the esteem in which he 
is held by all the members of the Confer- 
ence. This appointment gives universal 
satisfaction, and we predict a success along 
all lines.”’ 


— Fortunate indeed were those who were 
present at the Boston Preachers’ Meeting 
on Monday to listen to the sermon by Rev. 
S. E. Herrick, D. D., of Mt. Vernon Congre- 
gational Church. Dr. Herrick is one of the 
masterful preachers of the age. The basis 
ot his sermons is a scholarly and compre- 
hensive exegesis of the Scriptures. Thor- 
oughly thought out, they are, when com- 
pleted, an organic whole, without repetition 
or patchwork. As an expression and illus- 
tration of literary art they are well-nigh 
perfect, enriched by a lifetime of diligent 
study, reading and critical observation, 
and pervaded by a profound spiritual life 
and aspiration. Rarely does he exceed 
thirty minutes in his regular discourses, 
but he seems to completely cover the sub- 
jectin hand. Incidentally it may be said 
that in his prayers he possesses much of the 
spiritual and inspirational range that was 
so characteristic of Henry Ward Beecher. 
We first became acquainted with Dr. Her- 
rick, some years ago, through his remark- 


able book for all times, entitled, ‘‘ Some 
Heretics of Yesterday.” . His paper upon 
John Wesley in that volume ranks among 
the ablest and most sympathetic presenta- 
tions of our founder. 





BRIEFLETS 





One presiding elder in the New England 
Conference advises us that he considers it 
his duty as well as a privilege,in hold- 
ing his quarterly conferences, to urge the 
officiary of the churches to encourage and 
support the campaign for new subscribers 
for ZIon’s HERALD. 





Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, in forwarding 
his excellent report of the New Hamp- 
shire Epworth League Convention, which 
appears elsewhere, adds this encouraging 
word: ‘It was our best convention.” 





The divinest use we can make of the fut- 
ure is to employ it so thatit shall efface 
the blotted past. 


Secretary Leonard received on Saturday 
a cablegram from Bishop Moore, who had 
reached Shanghai, requesting that Dr. Rob- 
ert Beebe and Rev. C. F. Kupfer, mission- 
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aries on furlough, should be ordered at once 
to China. Both men were in Switzerland, 
and Dr. Leonard cabled them to go to China 
at once. 
SS, 
Be glad in the Lord. The troubled Chris- 
tian is one of God’s troubles. 





There is great encouragement in the re- 
port which Presiding Elder Curl makes, on 
page 1274, of spiritual fruitage in Main St. 
Church, Nashua, of which Rev. J. M. Dur- 
rell is pastor. Itconfirms a growing con- 
viction that there is a better way of Chris- 
tian instruction and nurture by which the 
young people of our congregations may be 
inducted into the Christian life and mem- 
bership of our churches, 





To be true to nature — that chief shibbo- 
leth of unbelievers — does not, surely, mean 
to be true to one’s lower nature alone. But 
how often it is so interpreted ! 





The Michigan Christian Advocate fittingly 
magnifies the beneficent work ef one of our 
great connectional causes in saying: “ Not 
a tew ot our churches, aided by loans from 
our Church Extension Society, would have 
been lost to the church and sold under 
mortgage but for the generous donations 
made by that Society.” 





The most sensible iconoclasm the world 
ever saw is the breaking of bad habits. 





President Hadley of Yale University, in 
a noteworthy address ot welcome to the 
treshman class, strikes this much-needed 
high moral note: ‘“ Yale should take the 
lead in morality even if it should cost a 
number of students, for a college of Chris- 
tian gentlemen is more to be desired than a 
college full of students.” 





It is not necessary tor you to succeed in 
order that you may help God. God suc- 
ceeds through your earnest though uncom- 
pleted effort. 





The Third Party campaign tour, which is 
being made in Nebraska, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and other Western States, bearing 
Hons. John G. Woolley and Henry B. Met- 
calt, Prohibition candidates tor President 
and Vice-President, Samuel Dickie and 
O. W. Stewart, with others, on a special 
train, is awakening much interest. Ad- 
dresses are delivered during the day and 
evening by the above-named gentlemen. 
The probable shrinkage of the Third Party 
vote in the East is likely to be made good 
by an increase in the West. 





Turn from evil because it is evil — not be- 
cause you are afraid of the consequences, 





The Brooklyn Times contains this forcetul 
and suggestive message ‘“ To the Methodist 
Revivalists: ” “Here is our present warn- 
ing: Keep your eye on the target. If you are 
to plan a concerted attack upon the citadels 
ot liberal theological thought, say so before 
you begin. You will be sorry you ever con- 
ceived the idea. If you are to strive to 
uplift Brooklyn and Queens, and incident- 
ally to quicken the spiritual life hereabouts, 
bend every effort to that end. In that event 
you will find the press and public of the 
greater city only too anxious to give 4 help- 
ing hand. Don’t fuss over methods. There 
is an abundance of opportunity for the 
effort, and still greater abundance of suit- 
able material.” The significant fact is re- 
called that one year ago, when a concerted 
revival movement was begun in that city, 
including all the evangelical denomina- 
tions, it soon developed into a pronounced 
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and general attack upon the Liberal 
churches, and theeffort resulted in a humil- 
iating and fruitless failure. 





The Watchman ot last week says, with 
characteristic good sense and courage: 
“For the last ten years a most curious at- 
titude has been maintained by many ex- 
cellent people in regard to the Maine pro- 
hibitory law. While it has been perfectly 
evident to every tair-minded person and 
susceptible of every sort of proot that any 
reasonable person could demand, that the 
Maine towns were practically under a 
régime of free 1um, yet they have turned 
upon those who asserted this fact as the 
triends ot the liquor interest. You could 
only assert that prohibition in Maine did 
not prohibit at the risk of being regarded 
yourself as a tippler ora friend of the sa- 
loon.”’ 





Rev. B. F. Fickett, of Norway, Me., who 
has made for so many years such a noble 
record in securing new subscribers tor 
Z1on’s HERALD, has already sent nine new 
names trom his present church of about 
one hundred members. 





Men who are really in earnest never ask 
to be set to doing something. They are 
doing betore they know; opportunities 
come crowding upon them. It is only the 
half-hearted and the shirkers who go about 
begging tasks — often in the hope that there 
may prove to be none tor them. When you 
hear a Christian asking what he can do for 
Christ, you may suspect that he will not be 
the best worker, should his hands be laid 
on the plow-handles, 





The Moody Revival 


STRIKING utterance is that of Dr. 
Pentecost in the article quoted in 
the HERALD ot Sept. 19 from the New York 
Evangelist, to the effect that ‘‘ with the 
death of Mr. Moody closes a specific form 
of evangelical revival, which for a full 
quarter of a century has obtained through- 
out the Protestant, English-speaking 
world.” ‘The so-called Moody revival,” 
he says, ‘“‘is now a spent force... . The 
crisis of that revival as a leading and dom- 
inant factor in the history of the Christian 
Church was reached ten years ago.” 

These utterances are all the more signifi- 
cant coming from one of Mr. Moody’s 
most intimate associates and ablest lieu- 
tenants in the work of that revival both in 
America and in Europe. But they are not 
new thoughts, nor are they exclusively the 
thoughts of Dr. Pentecost. They have 
lain, unexpressed or only privately ex- 
pressed, in the minds of many others. It 
was evident to his friends that Mr. Moody 
was one of the earliest to recognize the 
culmination of the revival force, and 
sought to divert its energy into other useful 
work. 

Other thoughts arise in the same connec- 
tion, and other questions as to the depth 
and vitality of a movement or torce which 
is spent or dead at the end of twenty-five 
years. Without depreciating its temporary 
influence, it is not untair to suggest that it 
was lacking in a protound spirituality lay- 
ing hold on the rock foundation of Chris- 
tianity — that its apparent strength was in 
a novelty of method rather than in spirit- 
ual vitality. A quarter-century is but a 
brief period in the cycles of spiritual lite 
and force. If so soon gone, Moodyism 
was but an eddy —a ripple in the on-flow- 
ing tide ot Christianity. It is but too ap- 
parent that the awakening to spiritual lite 
and the quickening of spiritual power at- 
tending the Moody meetings was not con- 
served or permanently utilized by consoli- 
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dation in new organization, nor as applied 
force in old churches. It is doubtiul 
whether Mr. Moody’s labors permanently 
strengthened the aggressive power ot the 
churches in connection with which he 
wrought. And it was because the “ revival 
which had such a phenomena! life’’ was so 
soon “a spent force,” that in later years 
there was, on the part of ministers and 
churches, “‘a manifest and growing disin- 
clination to be further led along thoxe lines 
which, under Mr. Moody’s leadership, have 
fruited in such blessed results.”’ 

Undoubtedly, also, the throng of “little 
Moodys,” who honestly or selfishly sought 
to enter into his power and usefulness by 
imitating his peculiarities, copying his 
tones, gestures, imperfect grainmar and 
abbreviated words, helped to discredit his 
work and worth, and to limit the usefulness 
of his remarkable spirituality, his sincere 
devotion, and his unselfish labor. 

But it does not necessarily tollow, i! the 
Moody revival is “ a spent force” as a spir- 
itual agency, that therefore it was a useless 
instrumentality. An individual or an 
agency which could, even without deepen- 
ing of spirituality, quicken into intenser 
activity vast masses of organized (‘hris- 
tianity, and awaken and direct the atten- 
tion of such multitudes ot people to the great 
questions of religious duty through a period 
ot twenty-five years, thereby giving direc- 
tion to their moral and religious life, must 
not be regarded as of little power or conse- 
quence, With all its limitations — and they 
were many because the agencies were hu- 
man — the Moody revival, as a phenomenal 
manifestation, will stand in history with 
the “great awakening” of Edwards’ day, 
the camp-meeting revivals of the opening 
nineteenth century, and the later revival 
in which Finney was the mighty leader. 
Like them, it left no permanent organic re- 
sultant of its impact upon the creed or 
structure of the Protestant churches with 
which it wrought. Like them it served, as 
a river freshet, to deepen and clear the 
channel for the flow of religious life. 

It should be said, also, that while Dr. 
Pentecost frankly confesses so much con- 
cerning the “Moody movement,” yet he 
most strenuously contends that the only 
hope of the church lies in evangelistic 
effort, rightly conducted. Methods may 
and will change, but the purpose and work 
of the Christian Church can never change. 
“ To seek and to save that which was lost,” 
is the Saviour’s own figure of speech. And 
when He would intensity this purpose, He 
declared that the ninety and nine sheep 
safely herded were to be lett by the shep- 
herd, and the lost one was to be sought 
“until he find it.’ The peculiar method 
and way in which the lost sheep was to be 
sought is not stated. That is not essential. 
We must beware lest we become bondsmen 
to our own or to inherited methods. Posi- 
tively assured are we that when there is an 
unquenchable desire to seek and to save 
lost men, they will be sought and they will 
be found. The main thing is to possess and 
to be possessed with the passion for soul- 
saving. If this passion really exist in any 
soul, it will find its own best way of ex- 
pressing itself. In the first sermon preached 
in the new Spurgeon Tabernacle, Rev. 
Thomas Spurgeon said, in closing: “In 
this new Tabernacle memories of the old 
Tabernacle crowd upon us. We remember 
the great preacher who was wise in win- 
ning souls, who devoted his marvelous 
gifts, his wondrously consecrated lite, to the 
task of turning the many to righteousness. 
Never turning to the right or to the left, he 
steered right onward, and thousands heard 
him to the salvation of their souls.” The 
great Spurgeon was the soul-winner of his 
age because enthralled with a passion tor 
soul-saving. 
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THE MANNER OF THE KINGDOM 


Year by year and sun by sun 
Grows the work by Christ begun; 
Life by life and soul by soul 
Hastes the bright millennial gual; 
Land by land and sea by sea 
Swells the shout of victory. 

— William F. Warren. 


CHANGES OF A GENERATION 


CHANCELLOR J. R. DAY. 


T had been forty years since, as a lad, 
I had crossed the bar into Columbia 
River. My father was on his way into 
this far region to engage in steam-boating, 
staging and hoteling as it proved, and 
with other members of the family I was 
along, for it was expected that Washing- 
ton or Oregon would become our per- 
manent home. 

It was a stormy, dark afternoon, in a 
tremendous sea, when we saw the snow- 
white breakers at Cape Disappointment. 
That cape was well named. It was the 
most dangerous spot on any of our coasts. 
Scores of ships have been disappointed 
fatally there. Im those days there were 
no jetties to deepen and straighten the 
channel and aid the pilot as now, no 
buoys, no mighty ocean tugs, such as we 
saw a few days ago at Astoria, to help 
disabled ships. It was serious business to 
cross Columbia River bar. 

The river itself was darker than the 
ocean that stormy afternoon, for towering, 
giant firs grew upon its banks everywhere 
above the high-water mark. At Portland 
there were some houses rambling along 
the bunk of the Willamette, a tributary of 
the Columbia—not a brick building 
among them -—and the two prominent 
streets were paved with planks and black 
mud. Where the post-office now stands 
was an almost impenetrable forest of 
standing and fallen timber. There was 
not a transcontinental railroad entering 
Oregon, or an electric car in the world, or 
a railway of any kind in either Washing- 
ton or Oregon. The stage-coach was a 
mud wagon drawn by mules or steers that 
dragged over the mountains on an uncer- 
tain schedule. Most people came by the 
old-fashioned side-wheel wooden steam- 
ship, a craft exceedingly dangerous, as is 
proven by the fact that most of them suc- 
ceeded in reaching the bottom of the 
ocean or making tragic bonfires on the 
sea. There was not a bridge across the 
Willamette, and people traveled by little 
river steamers, in canoes, and on the 
backs of Cayuse ponies, when they could 
stay on. But, ah! it was a great country 
in those days. The proportion of things, 
the fertility of the bottom lands and 
valleys which nature had cleared, the 
climate, notwithstanding the ‘ Oregon 
mists,’ of which much merriment and 
ridicule has been written, bore the stamp 
of a new and rich creation. There was 
stimulus and inspiration and courage and 
heroism in everything. The men and 
women were of the heroic type. They 
had braved the dangerous seas before the 
ocean ‘‘ liner’’ was even a dream, and the 
savages of the plains when Mormonism 
was the ally of the Indian ; and the alkali 
wastes allured the pioneer and his cattle 
to starvation often, or the wild storm over- 
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whelmed them. Life was rude and prim- 
itive. It required a year to get goods from 
New York. It was easier to ship them 
from China, and people often purchased 
there. 

What a change! Five railways cross 
the continent. The Union Pacific, the pi- 
oneer of them all and the most direct, now 
permits you to glance at Denver, Ogden, 
and Salt Lake City, and taking you over 
the track of the argonauts of ‘49,’’ sends 
you to California by the Southern Pacific, 
or to Oregon and Washington by the Ore- 
gon short line through the marvelous val- 
leys of Idaho. There are five bridges 
across the Willamette at Portland, a city 
of nearly one hundred thousand. Electric 
cars are running everywhere, even to 
Vancouver, six miles away on the Colum- 
bia. Great steamships are loading at the 
wharves, and river steamers are adver- 
tised for towns and villages which had 
no existence when I left there a generation 
ago. 

Portland is a city of stone and brick 
with finely paved streets and beautiful 
parks, stately churches and public build- 
ings. One of the best commercial build- 
ings in the city is owned by my old trustee 
of Chestnut St., Portland, Me., Hon. J. E. 
Hazeltine. 

Vancouver, beautiful for situation on 
the Columbia, was fitted by nature to be 
the metropolis of these two States, but 
was prevented by clouded land titles of 
overlapping claims of the Hudson Bay 
Co., Catholic Missions, and the first 
Homestead Claim settlers, The old town 
I knew is deserted, and the buildings are 
in decay. The business no longer comes 
from the riverside. A new town has 
sprung up toward the agricultural re- 
sources — farms with great prune orchards 
are now where forests of the mighty fir- 
tree once stood. Perhaps the most beau- 
tiful garrison of the army is at Vancouver, 
commanding a view of Mts. Hood and St. 
Helen, twelve hundred feet high, and the 
Columbia a mile wide here and one of the 
most majestic rivers of the continent. 

In those early days the preachers whom 
I knew and heard were DeVore, H. K. 
Hines, Hosford, Raynor and Pearne. I 
heard, also, Flynn and Miller, and heard 
of Doane. Dr. Pearne is at Cincinnati, 
hale and hearty ; Dr. Hines lives at Port- 
land, enjoying the fruits of his heroic la- 
bors. Every member of the church ought 
to know him by reading his book upon 
those mighty times which reads like a 
romance, The preachers cannot afford 
not to know him so. Dr. Doane we saw; 
a classic face and scholar’s stoop of the 
shoulders hint an old-time college profess- 
or instead of the fearless and tireless pio- 
neer he has been. Father Hosford took 
my family and myself on his steamer, of 
which his son is captain, to the old 
haunts at Washougal. But his mind is 
ever recurring to the battles of the king- 
dom he fought before steamers plowed 
through these waters. Mr. Flynn has 
never known the powerful effect a sermon 
of his, preached at Vancouver, produced 
upon a young fellow then far from the 
kingdom, and who has remembered him 
all of these days and anxiously looked 
around the Preachers’ Meeting the other 
day in Portland to identify him, if possi- 
ble. Dr. Miller is another of the mighty 
band. DeVore, Raynor, Gustavus Hines, 
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have gone on further to the west beyond 
the setting sun. Those all were great 
men, picked by Providence to found new 
States. 

Methodism laid foundations here upon 
which others have built. She lost her op- 
portunity for education, philanthropic 
work, etc., as Dr. Hines sorrowfully has told 
us in his great book. This loss is conspicu- 
ous at Salem, Oregon City, the Dalles and 
Portland. The cause was lack of unity 
and persistency of immediate supervision 
at a time when our interests here were far 
from the centres. Our galloping episco- 
pate has rendered great service to the 
church, doubtless, but it has been a loss to 
the church that an episcopal authority 
and responsibility has not been an estab- 
lished feature of new work like this on the 
once far Pacific. And when one Bishop 
follows around to tear down the work of 
another, and still another comes too timid 
to repair damages, it is hardly a question 
any longer whether restricted bounds and 
definite responsibility for a term of years 
in one place may not be profitably fixed in 
the older States as well. On this coast 
they were too far away to submit such 
mighty interests to a peregrinating episco- 
pal supervision that was present one week 
and absent fifty-one weeks of the year. 
Our superb opportunity has been lost for- 
ever. The Episcopalians, who stay by the 
stuff episcopally, are winning where we 
lost. Note their hospital, for instance. 

But these men have wrought out glori- 
ous things — great Conferences and strong 
churches, and in them are worthy suc- 
cessors of the pioneers. It is not a spon- 
taneous field like the fertile soil of these 
valleys; it is not an Elim, or sanitarium ; 
it requires laborers, and it has them. 

Dr. A. H. Fisher, one of the well- 
known editors of the church, is here. 
The Pacific Advocate has a mission in 
this empire that the church ought to ap- 
preciate liberally. It is the duty and 
work of the whole church to indoctrinate 
these new States in our faith and usages 
and stimulate loyalty and consecration 
by our literature. The Advocate must 
lead in this work. It should not be com- 
pelled to lead feebly, subordinated to that 
commercial thought which just now 
seems to consider the balance-sheet the 
all-important thing in Methodist econ- 
omy. 

Everywhere we heard expressions of 
appreciation of the resident Bishop. His 
long business training has fitted him for 
the counsel and leadership of these Con- 
ferences. What a farce, however. to com- 
pel him to live here and do his work of 
supervision in every other part of the 
country except this! Bishop Cranston 
goes when here with the zeal of an As- 
bury into regions never before visited by a 
Bishop, raising church debts, urging new 
or enlarged enterprises where his clear 
vision sees signs of promise, and preach- 
ing to little groups far away in the regions 
beyond. We were denied the privilege 
of meeting him. He was in the Eastern 
States holding Conferences! Bishop An- 
drews of New York is holding Confer- 
ences out here ! 

The stranger Methodist, tarrying in 
Portland for a few days, will be fortunate 
if he makes the acquaintance of Mr. 
McDaniels of the Advocate office. 


Portland, Ore. 
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ZIGZAG THROUGH THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION 


“ WESTON.” 


Te daughters of the plausible meet 
the visitor of the Fair just outside 
the gates. One of them suggests beginning 
his great pleasure-task with a ‘ general 
view,’’ to be followed, as time may serve, 
by reviews of certain details. This general 
view inevitably becomes a partial and par- 
ticular one shaped by accident, overpower- 
ing special interests or mental predisposi- 
tion. The other siren, with an air more 
consciously virtuous, invites him to be 
‘‘ systematic, comprehensive and thor- 
ough.’’ This plan falls apart, like the 
frame of a wooden house when only one 
man tries tc raise and steady it. To fight 
one’s way through the Fair on either of 
these lines would be to slaughter and scat- 
ter many impressions that are worth bring- 
ing home alive and well ; so let us wander 
zigzag through these art-lit spaces and 
palaces, and report w hat we happen to see. 

Thanks to the wink of the kodak, all the 
world is now familiar with the lines of the 
Alexander bridge. But the unmanufact- 
ured light of reality lays a more potent 
charm upon us than the photograph. Its 
fine proportions are not realized from any 
one point of view. Its airy skip over the 
Seine by a single arch, its breadth, its 
gentle inclines that lift you across not 
laboriously but with gentle generosity, 
like a lover’s arm, the striking beauty of 
the pylones, each a quadricolumned ped- 
estal for groups of gilded statuary — these 
main features only become more impress- 
ive by familiarity, which is the true test 
of artistic value. 

The Palace of the Esplanade des Inva- 
lides is a continuous structure framing a 
wide avenue leading from the bridge to 
the dome of Hotel des Invalides which 
closes the vista. Here is truly a pleasure 
promenade from which the vexing hurry of 
the city is excluded. You may linger long 
to admire the lightness, the grace, the va- 
riety in unity of these beautiful fagudes 
without being madly chased by cabs and 
automobiles, or dodged and pushed about 
as a nuisance, or grinned at as a spectacle. 
Towers connected by two-storied galleries 
form the skeleton ; thesurface decoration is 
a combination of floral drapery and grace- 
ful figures in high relief ; from the arches 
of the colonnade to the flag-tipped turrets 
there is detail enough to entrance but not 
to fatigue or confuse, so that we are led on 
without temptation to criticise. What 
might here and there seem over florid ac- 
cords with our jocund mood — or is it that 
our mood rises to the higher key ? — and 
we surrender completely to the spirit of 
festivity. This architecture expresses the 
joy of a holiday, a passing thing, indeed, 
like a flower, but still to be always a re- 
membered pleasure. 

From the cupolas on one _ side 
flies the French flag; on the other, 
colors of various foreign powers. The 
exhibits in these “‘ palaces”? pertain to 
the furnishing and decoration of public 
halls and private dwellmgs. We cannot 
withhold our little meed of praise from 
the French bronze founders whose artistic 
taste and skill have filled their depart- 
ment with a crowd of fascinations. It 
would seem that the eye need never rest 
on an ugly line, or an unfinished surface, 
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or an ill-chosen color. Harmony, sym- 
metry, style, grace, delicacy — if these, as 
embodied in domestic surroundings, can 
make home happy, happy are rich 
Frenchmen. It is somewhat bewildering 
to follow an endless succession of artistic 
furnishings ; we will end it by a look at 
this open apartment where all is com- 
plete, but nothing in excess. We admit 
it— here is perfect French taste. These 
rooms lack the individual note, the per- 
sonal preference; but they display the 
acme of refinement ; they make us hope 
that only beautiful souls may live in such 
environment, not to be spoiled by it, but 
to translate its beauty into the life of the 
spirit. 

We come out and cross the avenue to a 
point where the Stars and Stripes are 
floating. Under the colonnade we finda 
display of petrified wood from Arizona. 
Wonderfully beautiful these sections of 
tree-trunks, harder than agate and more 
varied and delicate in color. The sili- 
cious infiltrations have left visible the orig- 
inal veining of the wood, but the hues 
have been the work of artist-gnomes, 
roguish imitators of precious stones, 
thruugh uncounted ages. We resist for 
today the temptation to buy a small rain- 
bow-tinted table top, with the bark on, 
for two hundred francs ; but who knows 
that the moth will not come back tomor- 
row to hover above this brilliant flame? 

Strolling inside, among the cooling fans 
that blow out miniature ‘“ Old Glories,’’ 
we come across Tiffany’s display, always 
a feast for those who delight in small 
symbolic specimens of the foundation- 
walls of the New Jerusalem. It is no 
disparagement to these tasteful settings 
that we linger before this case full of nat- 
ural stones. We are glad to be reminded 
of Sir George Lipton’s graceful accept- 
ance of defeat by the loving cup present- 
ed by the yachtsmen of America. What 
beautiful silver-ware! What elegant 
crystal! On and on, beset on every side 
by shapes that pique even tired-out curi- 
osity ; furniture rich, novel, compact, in- 
genious, solid. We Americans excel in 
contrivance, invention; we have more 
wits than taste. Here are the products of 
infinite suggestion, but, as compared with 
the French exhibits in the same line, less 
of perfect finish, less constant appeal to 
the love of beauty. Go to,now! Dotha 
man’s life consist in the elegance of his 
house and office furniture? Let us get 
out of this wilderness of interior civiliza- 
tion and stroll along the quay by the Pa- 
vilions of the Nations. Outdoors cannot 
be crowded to death by detail ; nature is 
not bric-a-brac-ish. 

The Italian pavilion, however, would 
seem to be challenging all outdoors to 
count the thousand beauties that adorn 
its exterior. Ribbed with pillarets and 
arches, encrusted with moldings, tracery, 
statues, every square inch touched by the 
finger of beauty, it compels attention 
even from the weary sight-seer. Within 
it is crammed with appeals to the best of 
the eye—bronzes, marbles, tapestries, 
jewelry, faience, in all the shapes, classic 
and modern, known to Italian art. It 
will be a blur in the memory if we run 
through it. Melissa, who visited it only 
day before yesterday, told me this morn- 
ing that she recalled nothing but the gen- 
eral fact that the Italians are a beauty- 
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loving people, and one particular fact — 
that she could not afford to buy an Apollo 
with his lyre for the bracket above the 
piano. There were thirty labels marked 
‘“vendu’”’ attached to it, not yet enough 
to make it vulgar, she said. 

The Turkish pavilion is similarly packed 
with rugs, embroideries, graven brass or- 
naments, slippers, confections, jewelry, 
pipes and perfumes. You won’t go in? 
Ah! your eyes are dancing at sight of 
the eagle-crowned dome beyond! That is 
a magnificent quadriga on the triumphal 
porch in front — by Phimister Proctor. 
They say itis an empty place inside — a 
big, much-galleried rotunda, over-spotted 
with coats of arms, the scanty decorations 
quite ineffective. Nevertheless let us go 
in, look into the flirtation and correspond- 
ence rooms, write our names in the ree- 
ord album, and come away crying, 
‘‘America, all unadorned and practical, 
we love you still !”’ 

The Belgian building is a reproduction 
of the City Hall at Oudenarde — a richer 
possession than the memory of a victory 
by Eugene or Marlborough. {t combines 
many beauties ; but the lace-like effect of 
the ornamentation is dominant. It hasa 
most admirable foil for a ueighbor, Nor- 
way’s pavilion, in its picturesque, rugged 
simplicity, is also a pleasure to the eye, 

Great Britain, too, has a historical re- 
production, a copy of Kingston House, on 
the Avon, The rooms are paneled with 
wood ; many of the walls draped with 
tapestries or hung with paintings by 
Burne Jones, Gainsborough, Turner, and 
others, a loan collection worth going far 
to see. Come in, if there be not too great 
a crowd ; we may lift our souls a« little. 
Oh, what a stream! We cannot see any- 
thing. But note the quiet bearing of this 
changing multitude in the presence of se- 
rious art. The Holy Grail? — yes; and 
here the jostling, hurried, mildly wonder- 
ing peasants of France. They would all 
like to understand something more than 
they do. Hark! The daughter is trying to 
explain to the old mother, and the young- 
sters of the party have ceased chattering 
to listen. The mother looks pleased, and 
the boys assume a reverence if they have 
it not. A little salt imparts flavor, and a 
little understanding leads the way to noble 
thoughts. While we have been sitting in 
this room, there has been no rudeness, no 
flippant talk, though the crowd is the 
same that we saw coarsely hilarious out- 
side. 

Persia must be a land all color ; its little 
palace from Ispahan is brilliant with car- 
pets and stuffs, ceramics and gems 
Here is fine workmansbip (wasted, you 
say?) on arms and armor. Too much otto 
of roses? Let us go, 

The crowd is pressing into the German 
pavilion, and has to be letin by relays. 
The minor exhibit here is characteristic : a 
methodical display of educational and 
economic progress; the development of 
factory life, wine culture, charitable work, 
photogrkphs, models, statistics, graphic 
comparisons, illustrate these varied de- 
partments. The walls are decorated with 
frescoes of a high order, and specimens of 
fine cabinet work in the traditional Ger- 
man style partly furnish some of the 
rooms. 

Hungary shuts us out today, but she is 
herself irrepressible. In almost every 
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department of the Fair we meet evidences 
of her resources and vitality. 

But what of poor, decadent Spain, whom 
we have been naughty enough to humble 
and to pity? Her pavilion is almost as 
little filled as ours, but by no means 
empty and barren. What it contains is 
choice and decorative. Beautiful tapestries 
on the walls do not fill space, but they 
rest the eye. A single case of rich armor 
once belonging to Charles V. or Philip 
II., here an impressive statue, there a 
specimen of medieval art furniture, give 
an air of refinement and dignity to well- 
proportioned rooms. The resting sight- 
seer does not want striking visions nor 
confused detail thrust upon him, nor yet 
to be reminded of the waiting-rooms of a 
railway station. 

We come to the buildings set apart for 
the enginery of war. Here is no more 
tired indifference in the aspect of the 
crowd, but everywhere intense interest 
and close inspection. Why this eager 
curiosity about killing? A more constant 
stream pours up into the long hall where 
French military manikins in bright new 
uniforms are drilling, camping, marching, 
charging and scouting, than any which 
besets the approaches to the industries of 
peace. The galleries that overlook the 
display of rifled cannon and other master- 
pieces of murderous ingenuity are crowded 
continually. The models of battleships 
sent by our Navy Department have more 
visitors than the life-saving apparatus of 
the coast-guard. The revolving armored 
turret with its mighty projecting giant’s 
jaw is worshiped, while the great telescope 
excites (for its size chiefly) but a languid 
interest. Let us ‘‘go home and think 
about that.”’ 

But there is the Champ de Mars! Shall 
we march through miles of bottled chem- 
icals, of shop window display, of linens, 
silks, broideries, men’s and women’s integ- 
uments, fripperies and fantasies? Shall 
we exhibit our colossal ignorance by open- 
mouthed staring at complicated machines, 
or lose our heads wandering among the 
products of the vineyard and the distil- 
lery? Or prowl about among automo- 
biles, locomotives and electric tram-cars, 
as if we were meditating purchase? Ag- 
riculture rings the world, but we cannot 
exalt its importance or report its progress 
by smelling fertilizers, reading labels on 
seed jars, admiring ploughs, mowers, and 
rakes. What's this? A sweet breath of 
American soil! See those beautiful fruits 
from California, perfect as Adams’ first 
apple before it stuck in his throat, kept 
thus by cold storage to make fragrant 
this Parisian air! You remind me that 
we have seen nothing of the Colossus of 
the North, Russia, the Sphinx, the Terror 
of Asia and the world. 

Among the ‘side-shows’’ there is a 
Panorama of Siberia. We go in, sit at 
the car window, while the landscape flies 
backwards, the nearer objects more swift- 
ly than the more distant, creating a com- 
plete illusion of railway travel. This isa 
sombre country with its villages far apart, 
its rolling surface largely uncultivated. 
But we are impressed by its vastness, its 
potential resources, its mighty challenge 
to the industry of man, as we note the 
evidences of fertility, not those of a trop- 
ical region, but sufficient in promise to 
the working races of the future. Plant 
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manhood in these desolate spaces and you 
may raise good crops. The world need 
not be crowded while such countries are 
empty. 

Philoculos, whose father gave him three 
hundred frances to see the side-shows, de- 
clares that they are all ‘‘fakes.’’ From 
other reports we gather that most of them 
are not above the usual order of cheap 
sights at fairs. Certainly we shall find it 
more profitable to wander awhile in ‘‘ Old 
Paris,’’ where the quaint architecture of 
former centuries and the ancient costumes 
of the citizens (who sometimes affect an- 
cient manners and sometimes forget them) 
help us to realize that the world does 
move; or to sitawhile in the gardens of 
the Horticultural display. Or shall we go 
back to the Champ de Mars, and, since 
we lunched ckeaply and comfortably at 
one of the innumerable out-door restau- 
rants in the rear line of “‘ attractions,’’ pay 
a prettier penny to dine handsomely in 
the upper colonnade near the Chateau 
d’ Eau, where we can watch the hundred 
fountains and witness the illumination of 
the wonderful tracery of the Palace of 
Electricity ? 

The crowd is gathered in the rows of 
chairs facing the basin; the hush of twi- 
light and of expectation is upon it, so that 
the whispering of many waters drowns 
the murmur of voices. Suddenly the cas- 
cades are shot through with color; col- 
umns and arcs of light outline anew the 
faded architecture of the facade; the 
fountains become draperies of gossamer 
sprinkled with jewels, swaying to the 
dance of elusive water nymphs. The colors 
change, one rainbow tint following another 
until your eyes feel full. You look behind 
you for a moments’ respite from brilliancy. 
There in the place of the Eiffel Tower, 
which you have hated in the blaze of day 
for its ugly, multitudinous braces and 
straightnesses, are the beautiful curves of 
its simple outline picked out in stars of a 
new constellation. Surely, the fairest 
thing ever seen by light is light itself. 
Though man’s petty substitute may not 
be compared with the all-pervading sun, 
yet Art in her best robes is a blessed vision 
only second to that of Nature. 





“JOE” 


GOOD many years ago a cheap trav- 

eling show came to the town of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Among the per- 
formers was a drunken negro named Joe, 
whose business it was to dance on broken 
glass and burning coals, singing, howling 
and turning handsprings. No lower type 
ot man apparently could be found. 

But one stormy night, when the attend- 
ance at the show was small, somebody took 
him, drunk as he was, to a quiet room, and 
there talked to him, and one or two other 
outcasts, of their wasted lives, and ot 
Christ, who could help them. 

Joe was sobered and awed. He listened 
in silence, and the next morning gave up 
his place in the show. Coming back to 
the little mission house, he begged humbly 
for a chance to lead a different life. 

It was given to him. His triend set him 
to work. He proved to bea quick-witted 
fellow, earnest, affectionate and always 
merry. He could read and write, and so 
anxious was he to do work for Christ in the 


‘world that he was sent to Mr. Moody’s 


training school in Chicago. 
His grandfather had come from the 
Congo, and Joe had learned the tongue ot 
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his people in his childhood. He asked to 
be sent to the country of his ancestors to 
work for God. He has been in the heart ot 
Africa tor many years, sent by the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, to help civilize 
and Christianize the natives. 

Another worker in the same field, a man 
distinguished for his learning and elo- 
quence, says of him: “ He is remarkable 
tor his business ability, and in tropical ag- 
riculture is a past master. No one is more 
successful in teaching habits of civilized 
life to the natives. He has wonderful self- 
control. I never have seen him lose his 
temper. His faith is the simplest and sin- 
cerest I have ever known.” 

What if, on that stormy night in Scran- 
ton, that nameless somebody, who saw the 
poor drunken black clown, had turned 
away with the thought that he was not 
worth saving ? — Youth’s Companion. 





THE MODERN PROPHET 


Opening Day Address — School of 
Theology 
DEAN M. D. BUELL. 


T thesummitof the Furka Pass in 
Switzerland, where one. glacier 
stream begins its long descent to the Rhone 
and tothe Mediterranean Sea in the far- 
away south, and another its tortuous pil- 
grimage tothe Rhine and to the German 
Ocean in the distant north, there breaks 
upon the eye of the traveler,as he looks 
backward, a view of the prodigious slope 
up which he has climbed ; and as he looks 
torward, another view of the slope down 
which he is to go, with its new series of ser- 
rated snow-peaks, bristling glaciers, green 
vales and ribbon-like roads, the explora- 
tion ot which will occupy his time and at- 
tention for many days to come. And so 
this opening day of our School ot Theology 
brings us all, in somewhat similar fashion, 
to a point of mental vision, at which there 
should be awakened for each of us vivid 
memories of our earliest hours of consecra- 
tion to God, and serious reflections concern- 
ing the aims and activities, the duties and 
possibilities, of the school year just begin- 
ning. Atsuch an hour it is altogether ap- 
propriate that we should hear words of 
counsel and exhortation. For one I could 
wish that it were mine to listen rather than 
to speak ; but I am not unwilling to voice a 
message which seems to me suited to the 
present occasion. 

This School was founded and is main- 
tained, as every one knows, for the purpose 
of preparing men for the Christian minis- 
try. Incidentally, indeed, as a department 
of a university, it gives instruction to others 
than candidates for that office, but the 
prime end of its organization is to educate 
ministers ; just as, for instance, the Law 
School has as its cardinal aim the prepara- 
tion of one class of men for the practice of 
the law, and the Medical School has for its 
aim the preparation of another class tor the 
practice of medicine. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the theolog- 
ical school was made for the ministry, 
rather than the ministry for the theological 
school. Consequently if the Christian min- 
istry has its own ruling ideas, it its work is 
unique and peculiar, then the spirit and 
methods ot the school must be conformed 
to those ruling ideas and to that peculiar 
work. If the essential characteristics of the 
work of the Christian ministry are known, 
then some of the fundamental and neces- 
sary conditions of theological education are 
also known. 

What, then, is the Christian minister ? 

In the New Testament there is found an 
answer to this question, on which I should 
like to fix your attention. The answer is 
this : The Christian minister is a prophet. 

It was Jesus who first permitted people 
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to apply to Himself this noble title as being 
appropriate to His work, and allowed them 
to call Him “ the prophet of Nazareth.” It 
is a title which instantly suggests a line of 
illustrious men like Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah. It was Jesus, too, 
who first applied this self-same title to His 
disciples. “* Behold,” He says in Matt. 23: 
34, I send unto you prophets.” And be- 
cause they were to exercise the prophetic 
oftice, He ascribed to them, in the formal 
instructions He gave them, the distinctive 
functions of the prophetic office. In like 
manner Paul spokeof Christ as the corner- 
stone, on which was built the foundation of 
the apostles and Christian prophets. 

It, then, you are called to the Christian 
ministry, you are called to be a prophet of 
God. It this School is to meet your just 
expectations, in that it makes you more 
eflicient for your sacred vocation, and if 
you are to turn to profitable use its unique 
advantages, it will be because it becomes to 
you, in our modern use of the Scriptural 
words, a school of the prophets. This, then, 
is my message: Your work here is the work 
ot students who are 


CALLED OF GOD TO BE PROPHETS. 


Ot necessity I address you as students. 
Study you must,and learn you must, if 
God has called you to the ministry in these 
days, and you have any adequate concep- 
tion ot the exacting and responsible duties 
of the ambassador of Christ to this age. 
The student who enters the precincts of 
Winchester School in old England is con- 
tronted by a legend on one of the walls, 
which runs: ** Learn, leave, or be whipped.”’ 
Not a bad motto tor a theological school : 
‘* Learn or leave.”’ 

The dire necessity of hard study on the 
part of a theological student I shall not 
turther emphasize now, however, and that 
tor a sufficient reason. It will be my daily 
business, and that of my colleagues, 
throughout the school year, to reiterate and 
inculcate that necessity. It is rather your 
God-given vocation of prophecy with which 
{ would fain impress your minds and 
hearts. Let me hasten to say, then, that if 
you will remember every day of the coming 
year that you are called of God to be a stu- 
dent not only, but a student who is also a 
prophet of God, your work here will gain 
in simplicity of aim, in wholesome enthu- 
siasm, and in practical efficiency. 

Now it you ask me, “ What is the most 
salient characteristic of the prophet?” I 
answer, in the first place, his spontaneous, 
habitual and personal fellowship with God. 
The function of the prophet differs from 
that of the priest. The priest has chiefly to 
do with the prescribed external rites, the 
fixed routine of public worship. He takes 
no initiative, but carefully obeys the rubric 
and punctiliously fulfills the letter. His 
praying, for example, is not so much pray- 
ing, a8 repeating prayers. His communion 
with God is vicarious rather than personal 
or individual. There is in the part he takes, 
therefore, an inevitable element of formal- 
ism, of mechanical and perfunctory activ- 
ity. The priest ascends the mount of God 
by an easy and a well-beaten path ; the 
prophet finds his own way upward into the 
Divine presence. 

Now it was this prophetic life ot direct 
and abiding fellowship with God which the 
Lord Jesus lived, and it was this type of 
prophetic life rather than the other — the 
priestly type — which He enjoined upon His 
disciples. Jesus, I say, lived the prophetic 
life of direct fellowship with God. His dec- 
laration that the pure in heart see God, 
sprang out of His own experience. His 
saying that man is to live not by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God, was eminently 
true, first of all, of Himself. It was only 
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natural, therefore, for Him to trequently 
retire to solitary places, as He withdrew 
from crowded and noisy Capernaum, for 
private and uninterrupted communion 
with God. This secret communion with 
God He bade His disciples also to seek and 
maintain. ‘‘Enter,’’ He said to them in 
the Sermon on the Mount, “into the inner 
chamber, and shut the door, and pray to 
the Father which is in secret.’’ He conse- 
quently warned them against the common 
error of allowing communion with God to 
degenerate into a mechanical repetition of 
words, and He urged and encouraged them 
to cultivate such direct, unrestrained, unar- 
tificial communion with God, as children 
enjoy with their earthly parents, They 
were henceforth to think of prayer as a di- 
rect and natural appeal to their Father in 
heaven ; and were, therefore, to begin every 
petition with a tamiliar and filial form of 
address. Jesus, I say, taught His disciples 
that this lite ot direct and personal fellow- 
ship with God was to be the natural and 
normal life of the men whom He was to 
send into the world as His prophets. Him 
they had known personally and intimate- 
ly ; they should know His Father and their 
Father in like manner. With Him their 
tellows hip had been free, inforfhaland real ; 
their tellowship with the Father should be, 
it possible, not less so. 

Nor was this direct communion with God 
on His part and theirs a mere figure of 
speech. He unequivocally claimed tor 
Himself, as the Son ot God, a unique kind 
ot divine revelation. ‘ All things have 
been delivered unto me,”’ He says, “‘ of my 
Father; and no one knoweth who the Son 
is, save the Father; and who the Father is, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son willeth to reveal him ” (Luke 10: 22), 
A similar privilege of revelation Jesus pro- 
claimed and declared for His disciples, in 
the same connection, when He thanks the 
‘Father, Lord of heaven and earth,” that 
the things He had hidden from the wise and 
understanding He had revealed unto babes, 
that is, unto the disciples, in the beginning 
ot their work of Galilean evangelization. 

Such, then, is the first condition of truit- 
ful study in a school like this — 


CONTINUOUS, VITAL AND PERSONAL FEL- 
LOWSHIP WITH GOD. 
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Deprived of such communion, one is likea 
student of astronomy, provided with text- 
books and telescope, but denied opportuni- 
ty tor immediate and personal observations 
of the starry heavens themselves. It is the 
heart that makes the theologian. It is the 
deep of personal religious experience, 
hidden in the individual soul, which an- 
swers to the other deep, hidden in the letter 
of Sacred Scripture. You can never make 
other people’s hearts burn within them, 
when you expound these Scriptures, unless 
you read with something of the prophetic 
insight which Jesus had, as He talked with 
His disciples on the way to Emmaus. The 
prophet vitalizes in his own soul, first of 
all, the truth which he has to proclaim. Am 
I not now touching ground with which ev- 
ery one of you, my brethren, has long since 
become familiar? Have you not had your 
Peniels and Bethels? Have you not had 
personal visions of the majesty, the holi- 
ness and the goodness of God? Such ex- 
perience, of course, real as it is, you can- 
not put into words. Who, in tact,can de- 
scribe the rarer and higher occasions of the 
inner life? Who thatever saw Mt. Blanc 
or Niagara, for instance, has not visions of 
sublimity in his soul that give unspeakable 
significance to names which to otbers are 
mere geographical expressions? And so 
the prophet Moses, when he besought God 
to show him His glory, and had the vision 
of the divine goodness vouchsafed to him; 
and the three disciples, when they saw 
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Jesus transfigured in the holy mount, and 
heard the words: “Thou art my well- 
beloved Son ;” and I trust I mayadd, you 
also,in your hours of blessed fellowship 
with your Lord, have learned that there is 
vastly more in the language of the religious 
lite than any merely grammatical or ety- 
mological study ot words can disclose. 

Such expressions as “sin,” “ grace” 
and ‘“‘atonement”’ are, indeed, tamiliar 
theological terms, having fixed and defi. 
nite technical meanings, like those arbitra- 
ry symbols ot the higher mathematics, 
which have so completely faded from the 
memory of some ot us. But your sin and 
mine, as concrete and personal facts, do not 
fade trom the memory. The shame, the 
agony, the unendurable remorse, which 
certain definite transgressions brought in 
their train — wher shall one cease to re- 
member these? So are “grace” and 
“atonement” no less concrete and endur- 
ing forms of personal experience. There 
was a day when at last the doctrine of the 
Cross began to make its impression upon 
us poor sinners. We began to hope, not tor 
the recovery of our lost innocence, but for a 
lowly place as servants in field or vine- 
yard, somewhat nearer our Father. The 
glorious mystery, revealed in the Gospel, 
that we could become the trusted and be- 
loved sons of God, we had not yet appro- 
priated tor ourselves. But that we found 
to be the truth. The doctrine of Christ’s 
crucifixion, which, viewed as a theory, has 
proved to one a stumbling-block and to an- 
other foolishness, became to you and me, in 
the torm ot living experience, the power ot 
God and the wisdom ot God. 

But the prophet’s revelations are not all 
that he enjoys through his tellowship with 
the Divine One. He also receives, as Jesus 
taught His disciples they should receive, 
divine direction and encouragement in his 
prophetic calling. It was by His solitary 
communion with His Father and our 
Father, that Jesus prepared Himself tor 
the great crises of His ministry — for His 
baptism and temptation ; tor His selection 
ot His disciples ; tor His Galilean preach- 
ing tours; for His transfiguration, and for 
His crucifixion. Moreover, He taught His 
disciples to seek like direction and strength 
tor their prophetic calling. God’s personal 
watch-care, He assured them, would never 
fail them ; not a hair of their heads should 
perish ; in times of deadly peril when they 
could find no words ot their own for their 
detence or that ot the Gospel, their 
Heavenly Father would speak in them. 
Just as Jesus in a certain hour of agonizing 
doubt cried, ‘‘ Father, save me from this 
hour!” and was given the grace to add: 
“But for this cause came I to this hour. 
Father, glorify Thy name!” so would His 
prophets find, in their personal fellowship 
with God, tor their times of sore spiritual 
need, like swift and effectual deliverance. 
Such timely help and guidance through 
great crises that later prophet of Christ, the 
Apostle Paul, sought and found again and 
again. The plea he made at his conver- 
sion for personal direction: ‘Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” was reiterated 
at many a crucial point in His subsequent 
career, and neverin vain. At Syrian Anti- 
och, at Paphos, at Antioch of Pisidia, at 
Troas, at Corinth, at Philippi, at Jerusa- 
lem, and on board the Alexandrine corn- 
ship, he was told what Christ would have 
him do, in prosecution of the work ot the 
Lord. 

I feel confident that you know, each of you 
for himself, something of the persona! di- 
vine guidance of the true prophet. I cannot 
doubt, in the first place, that every one ot 
you teels himself personally called of God 
into the Christian ministry, in the sense of 
the words of Christ: “You have not 

[Continued on Page 1270.]} 
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THE BATTLE FLAG 
LILLIAN GREY. 


Battered and torn with a hundred shots, 
The Flag came home. 
Brilliant and spotless it went to the 
fray, 
Borne at the front of the ranks that day 
When, proud and eager, they marched 
away ; 
Some rest in their graves in alien plots — 
But the Flag came home! 


Bear it aloft for the world to see, 
The honored Flag! 
It is dearer today than when, fair and 


new, 

It waved in the sun — red, white and 
blue ; 

It is riddled with bullets through and 
through, 


But, oh! it was in at the victory, 
Though a tattered rag! 


Place it away where its fellows stand, 
’Neath lofty dome. 
It has served its mission and won its 
tame, 
And helped to honor its country’s name, 
And with cheers and music and glad 
acclaim 
The people hailed it on every hand, 
When the Flag came home! 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





You are face to face with trouble! 
No wonder you cannot sleep; 
But stay and think of the promise — 
The Lord will safely keep 
And lead you out of the thicket 
And into the pasture-land ; 
You have only to walk straight onward, 
Holding the dear Lord’s hand. 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 


a *s 


Do not leave the sky out of your land- 
scape. — Emerson. 
* ® 
Patience is the balJast of the soul that will 
keep it from rolling and tumbling in the 
greatest storm. — Bishop Hopkins. 


e*« 


Certainly love is the force by which, and 
home the place in which, God chiefly fash- 
ions souls to their fine issues. — Rev. W. C. 
Gannett. 

= ® ea 

You will not be sorry tor hearing before 
judging, tor thinking before speaking, for 
holding an angry tongue, for stopping the 
ear toa tale-bearer, for disbelieving most 
ot the ill reports, for being kind to the dis- 
tressed, for being kind toward everybody, 
for doing good to all men, tor asking par- 
don for all wrongs, for speaking evil of no 
one, tor being courteous to all. — Outlook. 

+ ¢ “ 

Life is made ot days, and is itself a day. 
Whether it is a summer ora winter day 
depends upon its angle with respect to the 
Sun ot Righteousness. -If we tear His light, 
our natures become cold and sterile. Who- 
so spends life’s morning with God shall 
walk in sunshine, strength and safety 
through life’s noon, and shall find the even- 
ing glorious with promises written on the 
clouds, and full of rest and peace. — Anon, 

* ® of 

Many flowers cannot grow where are the 
feet of the runner and the strife of the com- 
batants. The first thing done to make an 
arena tor wrestlers is tu take away the turf 
and the daisies, then to beat the soil down 
bard and flat. And so our lives get flat- 
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tened, stripped of their beauty and their 
tragrance, because they are not meant to be 
gardens, they are meant to be wrestling- 
grounds. There comes to every life that is 
worth living hours of sacrifice when duty 
can only be done at the cost of a bleeding 
heart. Every man that is not tho devil’s 
servant has to carry a cross, and to be fast- 
ened to it, if he will do his Master’s work. 
Besides which crucifixion in service, there 
are all the other common sorrows storming 
in upon us, so that sometimes it is as much 
aS a man can do not to be swept away by 
the current, but to keep his footing in mid- 
channel. — Alexunder Maclaren, D. D. 
a * * 

In the old legend St. Brendan saw a man 
sitting on an iceberg, and recognized him to 
be the traitor Judas, who told him how at 
Christmas-time, amid the drench of the 
burning lake, an angel had bidden him to 
cool one hour on an iceberg in the Arctic 
sea. When he asked the causs of the mercy 
he recognized in the angel a leper to whom 
he had given a cloak for shelter trom the 
wind in Joppa, and for that kind deed he 
got this respite. Rejecting its ghastly side, 
we can accept its truthfulness. Charity is 
better than all burnt-offering. — Canon 
Farrar. 

~ * * 

The truest nobility is sometimes found in 
the most commonplace lives. Some one 
refers to a fable used by Plato, illustrating 
this fact. He said spirits of the other world 
came back to this world to find a body and 
a sphere of work. One spirit came and 
took the body ofa king, and did his work. 
Another spirit came and took the body ot a 
poet, and did his work. After a while 
Ulysses came, and he said, ‘“* Why, all the 
fine bodies are taken, and all the grand 
work is taken. There is nothing left for 
me.’”’ And some one replied, ‘‘ Ah! the best 
one has been left for you,’ Ulysses said, 
““What’s that?” And the reply was, “ The 
body of a common man, doing a common 
work, and for a common reward.” — T. De 
Witt Talmage. 

«*« 

The long, long weeks in the desert! The 
hot glare of the sand and the white, sun- 
beaten rocks, the hard, brilliant, cloudless 
sky, the tiny, sluggish stream, narrowing 
day by day! Nothing but solitude, till his 
eyes burned with the sight ot the endless, 
desolate wastes, and his ears throbbed with 
unbroken silence. 

He had his daily pittance, but what was 
that? Was it life merely to escape starva- 
tion? Where was a single friendly tace to 
give him comfort? Where was the prosper- 
ity God had promised to those who do His 
will? Had he not served God always at 
the cost of all that lite hulds good ? 

He was not old enough to be set aside. 
There were powers within him crying out 
tor opportunity. There was work to be 
done that only he could do. The time was 
so short! And herein the desert the days 
were passing, and he doing nothing — nuth- 
ing! 

But was it nothing? The desert was tull 
ot God; day by day the solemn silences 
spoke to him with the voice of God; day by 
day God’s wonderful teachers, patience and 
trial, gave him high, earnest counsel. 
When in the fullness of time he stood betore 
a corrupt king and gave his ringing mes- 
sage to a sinful nation, it was with his 
heart made strong within him by the lessons 
of the wilderness, 

There are tew lives that do not sooner or 
later come to their desert. Perhaps death 
has touched the home and the gray days, 
aching with loneliness, stretch before one 
endlessly. Perhaps brave ambitions have 
had to be laid aside, and one’s whole 
thought given to a narrow round of dis- 
tasteful work ; perhaps, with powers crying 
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out tor expression, the rocky desert walls 
close in on every side, and one is bidden 
to wait — wait, and yet longer wait. 
Whatever they may be, this thing is sure 
— God’s deserts are His teachers and ful! of 
His voice; no waste is pathless tor His feet, 
Beyond Elijah’s desert lay his greatest 
work, and the Friend that went with him 
to his journey’s end. Beyond our desert 
lies something that God is waiting to give 
us. Whatitis we know not yet — but God 
knows !— Onward. 
«*% 
High heaven is thronged with martyrs who 
have trod 
Alone, through unseen paths of anguish, up 
to God! 
The world knows them not; for silently they 
passed 
Through the slow fires of torture, till at last 
They won immortal palms, and took their 
place 
Among tbe glorified, who see Him face to 
face! 
Fame counts her martyrs; unto them ‘twas 
given 
In flaming chariots to ride grandly into 
heaven ! 
Praise God for them, the kingly, the renowned! 
Yet higher praise for these—who dared and 
died uncrowned! 
— Sarah Warner Brooks. 





A SPECIAL MITE-BOX 
MARGARET HALSEY. 


66 OU want to know how the mite- 

boxes from the Missionary Soci- 
ety came to be filled up sv amazingly ? ”’ 
said Mrs, Hopkins to her visitor. ‘‘ Must 
be you haven’t heard how Lucy Burton, 
just before she started for India, visited 
round here in the neighborhood where she 
used to teach school, an’ gave every one o’ 
the women in the church a mite-box an’ a 
plan for fillin’ it. I never held much 
with relatin’ experiences, but seein’ you’re 
the State secretary, I feel as though you 
had a right to mine if you want to hear it, 
though I tell ye what, I ain’t proud of 
havin’ to be taught just what I learned 
from that box. 

‘“* Lucy made quite a visit to my house, 
for it come on the time of the line storm, 
an’ she couldn’t get away. The world 
always did look dretful dark to me when 
the wind was in the east, so I do suppose 
if I’d been one o’ the old Hebrew proph- 
ets, I couldn’t a’ done more lamentin’ 
over the state o’ Zion than I did in them 
two days. The last day we got into a 
regular argument, she .a-contendin’ that 
while the church wa’n’t all it might an’ 
orto be, I judged too hard, an’ I insistin’ 
that people were growin’ more an’ more 
selfish all the while, an’ the church get- 
tin’ a sort of numb palsy just on that ac- 
count. 

‘* Finally she says, ‘I don’t know how 
to convince you except to make you argue 
against yourself. Don’t you remember I 
had to give you a little lift when you 
climbed up to the top shelf in the pantry 
this morning, and that made it easy 
enough for you to get down what we both 
wanted ? Now I’m goin’ to give you that 
rule for fillin’ up your mite-box. When 
you see a chance to give anybody a lift, 
helping ’em to help themselves, just put a 
penny in the box, an’ [’ll be surprised if 
you don’t find the world a happier place 
after tryin’ on’t a while. It’ll help bring 
up the average of good works, anyhow.’ 

‘‘* How do you know I’ll take the 
chances you’re speaking of?’ says I. 

She laughed, an’ says: ‘I’ll leave that 
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to your own conscience, for I don’t be- 
lieve that’s troubled with numb palsy or 
any other infirmities of old age, yet.’ 

‘‘T set the box up on the mantel-tree 
piece in plain sight, for I was real kind of 
curious to see how it would turn out. 
The very next mornin’, when Jeremiah 
B. come to do the chores, he was tellin’ 
how Minervy Roberts was down with 
malarial fever. ‘ It’s dretful hard,’ says 
he, ‘for a widder like that to be sick, 
with all them children.’ I spoke up 
pretty sharp, an’ says, ‘ If she wa’n’t so 
shiftless she’d get along better. Like as 
not she’s been too slack to ’tend to her 
drains an’ her back yard, an’ has got 
nobody but herself to thank for bein’ 
down with the ager.’ I hadn't never 
had much charity for Minervy because 
she was so terrible slack, an’ it had al- 
ways seemed to me that shiftlessness had 
ought to have been forbid in the Ten Com- 
mandments. Somehow, though, I couldn’t 
get out of my mind what Lucy had 
said about the average. Something kept 
sayin’ to me that we was both members 
of the same church, an’ if she had run 
the average down by not bein’ regular to 
meetin’, here was a chance for me to 
bring it up some, an’ I finally told Jere- 
miah he might harness up. 

‘““*Good land!’ says he. ‘If that 
ain’t just like a woman, to want to go 
somewhere when the roads ain’t fit for an 
ox-team.’ 

““*T’m goin’ to take a little pleasure 
drive,’ says I; for Jeremiah B. Doolittle 
always does rile me up dretfully with 
his spiteful flings at the wimmen, an’ 
never seemin’ to realize that he has been 
glad to hire out to a woman ever since he 
was sixteen-year old. My conscience 


was always lively enough on some p’ints, © 


an’ it pricked me considerable for that 
answer till I said to myself that if I 
could do the poor creetur any good it had 
orto be a pleasure. 

“T found Lizy Ann, the oldest, was 
tryin’ to do the best she could, but that 
wa’n’t much, an’ it’s so far from neigh- 
bors she hadn’t had much help. It 
ruther cut me up to see Minervy so sur- 
prised to think I’d come, but I didn’t 
have time to turn that round in my mind 
very much, there was such a sight that 
needed to be done. I saw that the chil- 
dren was more’n a handful for Lizy Ann, 
besides drivin’ Minervy near about dis- 
tracted with their noise; an’ though I 
must confess I didn’t do it with a very 
good grace, I told Lizy Ann to put up 
their things an’ I’d take two of ’em home 
with me to stay a spell. She didn’t wait 
to be urged, an’ I wish you could have 
seen Jeremiah B.’s face when I drove up 
with ’em. It lengthened out pretty sud- 
den, though, when I told him he’d have 
to go over there with some lime an’ cop- 
peras next mornin’ an’ attend to the 
drain before they was all sick. 

‘“‘ Well, I kept those children two weeks, 
an’ I used to think sometimes that if Job 
himself had had ’em to deal with, his 
reputation wouldn’t have come out 80 
well as it did. I’d have sent ’em back in 
less’n twenty-four hours if it hadn’t been 
for thinkin’ of what Lucy said, an’ the 
box filled up pretty fast just then, for the 
only way I could get along at all was to 
keep sayin’ to myself, ‘Remember the 
average,’ just as my husband used to tell 
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me, when he’d see me gittin’ riled up, to 
‘Remember John Rogers;’ an’ I declare 
for it, before I got through with the job 
I’d cut out for myself, I used to think that 
burning at the stake would have been 
full as easy, for it would have been over 
with quicker. 

‘*T hadn’t got my mind rested after that 
when Zeke Potter’s house caught afire, 
without any insurance, for he’d made up 
his mind times was too hard for him to 
pay out money on account of a house that 
had stood for fifty years without anything 
happenin’ to it, and he went around for 
as much as six months boastin’ of his 
economy. It wan’t all destroyed; ant’ 
when I heard he was goin’ to give Squire 
Sanders a four-hundred-dollar mortgage, 
six years to run, an’ a twenty-dollar shave 
besides, so as to fix it up again, I set down 
an’ held quite an argument betwixt my- 
self an’ the woman Lucy had appeared to 
think I orto be. 

‘“*T don’t hardly think I’d have come 
to it if Zeke’s wife hadn’t been one o’ my 
old playmates, but the upshot o’ the whole 
thing was that I went over to Zeke’s that 
night. They was sort of campin’ out in 
the barn, which Zeke’s grandfather had 
built substantial enough to stand to the 
third an’ fourth generation. I begun 
kind of careful drawin’ Zeke on to talk, 
and found, just as I expected, that he 
thought he’d got wonderful easy terms, 
an’ six years seemed as far off as the next 
world to him. 

‘“* Have you ciphered out what those 
easy terms are goin’ to cost in the long 
run?’ says 1; an’ I took out my memo- 


randum, where I’d put it all down with 


notes an’ comments. He turned pretty 
red in the face, for it come hard to admit 
that wisdom an’ good judgment hadn’t 
had their steady abidin’ place with him, 
but he couldn’t deny that it counted up 
to more’n better places had fetched at the 
last tax sale. His wife begun to take on 
about losin’ the place ; but I says: ‘ Don’t 
you worry; the Squire is countin’ on 
Zeke’s lettin’ the interest run up, and 
bein’ sold out by the sheriff ; but I’ll take 
the mortgage, an’ he can pay the interest 
monthly or work it out when I’ve got 
more to do than Jeremiah B. can handle.’ 

‘* But, if you’ll believe it, Zeke couldn’t 
give in till he’d dragged up that ever- 
lastin’ woman question, that seems to be 
more of a stone of stumblin’ to the men 
folks around here than ’tis to the women. 
He said of course ’twas better to do busi- 
ness with men folks, they bein’ more used 
to business ways; but seein’ I was a 
neighbor, and ’twould make an invest- 
ment for my money, he was willin’ to 
oblige me. Well, you know the Scripture 
says, ‘ Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath,’ an it being already past sundown 
I didn’t have any lee-way, so to speak, so 
I just says to myself, ‘ May be ’twill make 
a man 0’ him to have a woman bring him 
right up to sense his business obligations 
every month for six years,’ an’ I saw to it 
that the papers was signed before the 
Squire had a chance to talk him off the 
notion. That transaction’s enough to 
keep the box full, for what with his not 
comin’ when he agrees, an’ my havin’ to 
stand right over him to see that he does 
his work thorough, I earn every cent I 
get; but I didn’t expect there was going 
to be any play about it when I started in. 
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His wife’s got a roof over her head, though, 
an’ it won’t be sold by the sheriff while I 
live. 

“The next thing that come up was very 
different. I was feelin’ pretty well satis- 
fied with myself, an’ as though I’d been 
building up a pretty good-sized place in 
the walls of our Zion ; an’ whilst I was 
thinking about the flowery beds of ease 
that I thought I’d earned, I went out to 
pick some roses for the minister’s wife. I 
got to thinkin’ of things I hadn’t allowed 
my mind to dwell on for years, not since 
the lawsuit begun, an’ that’s seventeen 
year ago last January. It’s a dretful old 
bush, for all it blossoms so free, an’ I 
thought how Cleanthy Bennett brought a 
wreath of those roses to lay on the coffin 
when my little Nancy died, for the bush 
was well over on their side before the line 
fence was moved. You know how a quarrel 
over a line fence will hang on in the coun- 
try, and that suit cost Jabin Bennett a 
good deal more’n the value of the land. 
They was stubborn, though, an’ the day 
the men come to move the fence twenty 
feet back towards their house Cleanthy 
hung long streamers of black crape on her 
door knob, an’ let ’em flutter in the wind 
all day. 

‘* T suppose thinkin’ of the wreath soft- 
ened my feelings some, an’ I begun to 
realize how hard it must a’ been for 
Cleanthy when Jabin died an’ everything 
but her thirds went to his folks, an’ she 
had to go to live over to the Hollow, where 
there ain’t any passin’, an’ nothin’ to look 
at but the old Doolittle buryin’ ground, 
though Jabin’s buried over here to the 
Corners. I got so worked up over it I give 
up goin’ to the minister’s, but it was two 
or three days before I admitted that my 
old grudge was anything but righteous in- 
Gignation. Finally I had to come to it, 
that it was most certain a discredit to the 
cause for me to be bearin’ hard feelings 
against Cleanthy on account of that old 
quarrel, when both our husbands is dead 
and gone to where there ain’t any lawsuits, 
nor yet I hope no line fences, though the 
hymn does say, ‘ Sweet fields beyond the 
swelling flood,’ and if there’s fields I don’t 
see how they get along without markin’ 
of ’em off somehow. 

‘TI don’t suppose I had clear given up 
my pride, for I fixed it upin my mind 
how I’d drive upto the door an’ make a 
real high-soundin’ speech about how I 
was willin’ to let everything drop if she'd 
only be reasonable now ; but when I got 
there, an’ she come to the door with such 
a sorrowful loo’, I forgot it all and begun 
to cry, an’ all I could say was, ‘ Won’t 
you let bygones be bygones?’ Then we 
both cried, an’ I don’t Know but we should 
have been cryin’ there in the dooryard yet 
if Squire Pettis hadn’t gone by an’ stared 
at us so curious that it braced us up sud- 
den, an’ it was easy enough to ask her to 
go to the buryin’ ground. Jabin Bennett’s 
grave ain’t far from my husband’s, an’ 
when I gave her a big basket of the roses 
she broke down again, but I didn’t seem 
to see her, an’ went along to my own lot. 
I fussed about there a good while, so as to 
give her all the time she wanted ; but 
when we started out, her face turned all 
pink as it used to when she was a girl. 
‘ You gave me all the roses for Jabin,’ says 
she ; an’ I answered, as cool as a cucum- 
ber, ‘ Amos always liked pink sweet will- 
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iams, so I always lay out to have’em come 
on early on that account.’ 

“ Just then Squire Pettis an’ Luke 
Brown drove in, lookin’ at us asif they 
thought we’d escaped from the caravan 
that was in town that day. We wasn’t 
out o’ sight afore they was in both lots to 
see what we’d been doing; but they 
couldn’t see the interview with the mite- 
box I had when I got home, and I don’t 
believe I can tell even you the full partic- 
ulars of it.’’ 


Elmira, N. Y. 





NOT WORK, BUT WORRY 


It is not the work, but the worry, 
That wrinkles the smooth, tair tace, 
That blends gray hairs with the dusky, 
And robs the form of its grace; 
That dims the lustre and sparkle 
Ot eyes that were once so bright, 
But now are heavy and troubled, 
With a weary, despondent light. 


It is not the work, but the worry, 
That drives all sleep away, 

As we toss and turn and wonder 
About the cares of the day. 

Do we think of the hands’ hard labor, 
Or the steps of the tired feet? 

Ah! no, but we plan and ponder 
How to make both ends meet. 


It is not the work, but the worry, 
That makes us sober and sad, 
That makes us narrow and sordid, 
When we should be cheery and glad. 
There’s a shadow before the sunlight, 
And ever a cloud in the blue, 
The scent of the roses is tainted, 
The notes of the song are untrue. 


It is not the work, but the worry, 
That makes the world grow old, 
That numbers the years of the children 
Ere half their story is told ; 
That weakens their faith in heaven 
And the wisdom of God’s great plan. 
Ah! ’tis not the work, but the worry, 
That breaks the heart of man. 


— Exchange. 





«THE FOUR-CHILDREN HOUSE” 


R. AND MRS. WELTODEW wan- 

dered from room to room of the 

empty house, their satisfaction increasing 
with every step. 

As they came to the last room the land- 
lord discreetly remained in the hall, giving 
the couple opportunity for discussing the 
** points”’ of the dwelling. 

“Think of it!” ejaculated Mrs. Welto- 
dew in a cautious whisper, “‘ closets in ev- 
ery room in the house except the parlor and 
bath-room and the dining-room; kitchen 
and pantry are absolutely flawless. It 
seems as though I had planned this house 
myself, it suits me so completely. So, now, 
my dear, why waste any more time over 
the matter? The rent is within our means, 
the location is desirable, and I don’t believe 
the landlord will object to children, since 
he didn’t even ask us if there were any.” 

“Yes,” said the husband, “all you say is 
true, but still we will carefully read over 
the lease, which I see he carries in his hand, 
betore we congratulate ourselves on having 
tound just what we want.” 

The couple moved into the hall and Mr. 
Weltodew said : 

“The house suits us very well, and if the 
conditions of your lease are satisfactory, 
you may consider it rented.” 

The landlord smiled as he extended the 
lease, and said: “ Have you children?” 

““Only two,” responded Mrs. Weltodew 
quickly ; adding proudly, “ but they are 
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very quiet, and have never been objected to 
by our former landlords.” 

“* Quiet ?”’ repeated the landlord ; “then I 
am sorry for them. I like well-trained 
children, but pity quiet ones. But, my dear 
madam, I am very reluctant to tell you 
that, according to the terms of my lease, it 
will be impossible for you to rent this 
house, as you will discover by reference to 
this clause.” 

He indicated with his forefinger a certain 


paragraph in the printed form which Mr. 


Weltodew held open and read aloud: 

“** Twenty-five dollars a month, repairs 
and tour children or more.’ So, you see, 
I could not possibly deviate from my terms 
and make a bargain-counter rate to you. 
Much as I should like to, it would not be 
fair to my other tenants.”’ 

At this very peculiar statement Mr. and 
Mrs. Weltodew stared at the landlord in 
speechless astonishment. 

After a pause he continued with a mourn- 
tul smile: 

“It is evident you are strangers in the 
city since you are unacquainted with my 
singular method of renting my houses. I 
am called a‘ monomaniac’ and a ‘crank,’ 
but I call myself ‘an encourager of the 
census.’ Since you are so unfortunate as to 
have but two children, I have a two-chil- 
dren house tarther uptown at a lower rent 
—not si good a house as this, of course — 
that will be vacant tomorrow. You might 
look at it.’”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Weltodew, ‘we don’t 
want to goftarther uptown, neither do we 
want a less commodious house. Your 
terms are very bewildering. Is it possible 
you preter families with children ?”’ 

**Madam,” said the landlord, impressive- 
ly, “I rent to no others. Childless people 
must seek other landlords.”’ 

** But how about the wear and tear of your 
premises where there are children?” 

‘“* As you already are aware, tenants agree 
to leave the houses in as good a condition 
as they find them, and, if you will look the 
lease over carefully, you will find there a 
paragraph which gives me authority to hold 
the lessee’s goods until the house is as he 
found it.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Weltodew, “I hope 
when you die the children will build you a 
monument.”’ 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ said the landlord, 
modestly. “Iam glad you take that view 
ofit. All my would-be tenants are not so 
kindly, I assure you. One very wealthy 
man, who has the ill luck to have but one 
child, tried to rent an elegant six-children 
house of me yesterday and was boiling 
with rage because I retused to let him have 
it. He wished me all sorts of ill luck and 
hoped that the house would stand forever 
vacant. Fortunately, however, it was 
rented im less than an hour —although it 
will not be vacant until next week —to 
some people with eight children, which, 
you know, is an unusual size for an Amer- 
ican family. And now, madam, since you 
take my whim so considerately, I don’t 
mind explaining to you — which I seldom 
do, by the way — that I once had four beau- 
tiful children, but both they and their 
mother are gone, and this is my only way 
of getting even with Providence, as it were. 
I love, too, to see their cheery faces at the 
window and to hear them racing to the door 
when I go to collect my rent. This is, in 
fact, now the only unsullied pleasure lett 
to me.”’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Weltodew, with a pro- 
found sigh, “I wish we could rent of you, 
for lam sure you and our children would 
be great friends; but I am equally certain 
that I should not like the two-children 
house you speak of,so I see no way to 
accomplish my desire.” 

“ Unless,” said the landlord, softly, “ you 
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should adopt two homeless children.” 

The eyes of the wife and husband met. 
There were the orphan children of his 
brother John, now being cared for by 
strangers. He had never asked her to 
receive them, but she had read his un- 
spoken desire from the first. Her reluc- 
tance was overcome on the instant. 

‘We will take the house,” she said, “‘ and 
will furnish the necessary four children, 
according to the requirements ot the lease.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said the landlord, 
and his voice took on a new tenderness as 
he- continued: “I am reminded of a well- 
to-do maiden lady who came to me some 
years ago to rent one of my one-child 
houses. When she heard my terms, she 
immediately adopted a poor street waif. 
She is my tenant yet, and the child is grow- 
ing up beautifully. Well, I trust you may 
be very happy in this house, madam, and 
that not one of your tour children will ever 
bring you a sorrow.” And with a radiant 
smile he drew from his pocket a fountain 
pen and handed it to Mr. Weltodew.— CLARA 
J. DENTON, in Sunday School Times. 





W.H. M. S. Notes 


— The forthcoming annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, in 
Chicago, beginning Oct. 17 and continuing 
eight days, is expected to be one of unusual 
interest. 


— Mrs. H. I. Benson, so tavorably 
known on the Pacific Coast, is now in 
charge of the Bidwell Deaconess Home and 
Training School, Des Moines, Iowa, where 
she is doing fine work and winning a host 
of friends. 


— Vermont Conference W. H. M. S. is 
rejoicing greatly over fourteen new auxil- 
iaries, the result of wise leadership and 
faithful labor. Miss Rachel Jefferson, of the 
Industrial Home at Morristown, Tenn., 
has given her vacation to this work. 


—Sibley Hospital, in Washington, D.C., 
goes on its beneficent way, through sum- 
mer’s heat and winter’s cold. Many young 
women are gathering there to secure its ad- 
mirable training, and the prospect for a 
more adequate supply ot nurse deaconesses 
in the W. H. M. S. is excellent. 


— Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff has 
gone on a.two weeks’ tour in the West in 
the interest of the W. H. M.S. She will 
visit Minneapolis and other points in Min- 
nesota, and will be sure to stir increased’ 
enthusiasm wherever she goes. Her gifts as. 
both a speaker and singer are well known. 
and appreciated. 

—— Buffalo Deaconess Home enters upom 
the fall campaign with an enthusiasm 
which presages success. Some changes 
have been made in the working force. Miss 
Smith, the superintendent tor nine years, 
has resigned in favor of Columbus Home, 
and Miss Mullen has taken her place. The 
Buftalo Home has been put in fine repair 
during the summer. 


—— Miss Carrie E. Phillips, a field dea- 
coness of the W. H. M.S., lately organized 
an auxiliary of 22 members at Joplin, Mis- 
souri. Miss Phillips is doing efficient work 
in Kansas and Missouri, and has during the 
past few months been working especially 
in behalf ot the Training School in Kansas 
City, Kan. 


—— The workers of the Deaconess Bureau 
ot the W. H. M. 8. are sometimes needed in 
missionary homes, and readily transfer to- 
such. Miss Lou Johnston, a former field 
deaconess of the Bureau, has accepted a po- 
sition as superintendent of Rust Home at 
Holly Springs, Miss. She is a capable and 
sympathetic worker, and will do good work 
in the Home. 


—— Miss Iva May Durham,so widely and 
favorably known as deaconess-at-large of 
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the W. H. M.S., feels impelled to give her- 
self entirely to evangelistic work in the 
tuture. She still retains her connection 
with the Society, and will hereatter be 
known as Field Evangelist of the Deacon- 
ess Bureau of the W. H. M.S. Miss Dur- 
ham is the first deaconess to bear this 
title, and to devote herself exclusively to 
this form of labor. That she is well fitted 
for it none who know her can doubt. 

—— Dr. Elliott, a deaconess of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church who has served in 
Utah for several years past, has been 
speaking during the summer in behalf of 
the work among the Mormons. She will 
remain East during the remainder of this 
year, so great is the demand for her serv- 
ices. She is represented as a speaker of rare 
charm and convincing logic. She is en- 
gaged during October by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society ot the Presbyterian Church, 
and later will respond to calls from any 
ehurch. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


READY AND LAZY 
ANNIE B. JOSSELYN. 


ITTLE folks always like true stories, 
so I am going to tell you of two 
friends of mine. 

They belonged to the same family. In 
fact, they were twins, and looked much 
alike ; but they did not always act alike. 

There were other twins in the same fam- 
ily who resembled each other in actions 
as well as looks, and people were puzzled 
to tell them apart. 

When babies, these were such pretty, 
dimpled little things that the nurse de- 
lighted to show them, and the brothers 
and sisters never tired of kissing them. 
They were loving, too, and oh! how they 
would pat each other when they were 
pleased. 

From their earliest days they were 
treated very differently, and I think their 
dispositions were somewhat affected by 
their treatment. Whenever Lazy offered 
to take anything, it was taken from him 
and given to Ready. When they were 
quite small, they would help each other 
to hold a cup or catch a ball; but these 
things were soon left to Ready, as he 
found that he could do them as well, or 
better, by himself. 

As Lazy liked to hold things, Ready 
would often let him hold the fork, while 
he used the knife. At school, the teacher 
gave Lazy the book to hold, but Ready 
turned the leaves; and in going to and 
from school Lazy would carry the books, 
so that Ready could be free to greeta 
friend or toss a stone. 

When they grew older, Lazy seemed to 
leave nearly all the work to Ready, who 
had become so alert that he would seize 
the tools, and be at work before Lazy 
knew what he was doing. 

When the piano was played, Lazy, be- 
ing fond of music, learned almost as 
quickly as Ready, and they seldom 
played alone. But with the violin it was 
different. That must be held, and, of 
course, Lazy must be the one. 

Occasionally, when Ready was ill, Lazy 
would try todo a little extra ; but he was 
so awkward people would laugh, and he 
would get impatient. 

Ready received much attention on ac- 
count of his quickness and ease. He was 
often called upon to vote on public affairs ; 
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and in the courts the judge called upon 
him to take the oath. rr 

Now, little folks, I am sure you are be- 
ginning to think you have seen these 
twins. Didn’t I hear one of you whisper, 
“She means ‘Ready Right’ and ‘ Lazy 
Left’?”’ 

Well, you have guessed, and the family 
name is— Hand. You see, they are your 
friends as well as mine, and dear good 
friends, too. 

I think we would sadly miss them, were 
they to leave us. May they be here to 
cheer us as long as you and I remain on 
earth ! 

Cambridgeport, Mass. 





WHAT THE BURDOCK WAS 
GOOD FOR 


‘Good for nothing,” the farmer said, 
As he made a sweep at the burdock’s 


ead ; 
But then it was best, no doubt, 
To come some day and root her out. 
So he lowered his scythe and went his 


way, 
To seo ths corn, or gather his hay ; 
And the weed grew safe and strong and 


tall 
Close by the side of the garden wall. 


** Good tor home,”’ said the little toad, 
As he hop up out of the dusty road. 
He — ust mn having a dreadful 


ht; 
The boy who gave it was we in sight. 
Here it was cool, and dark, and green, 
The safest kind of a leaty screen. 
The toad was happy. ** For,” said he, 
“The burdock was plainly meant for me.” 


“Good tor a prop,” the spider thought, 
And to and tro with care he wrought, 
Till he fastened it well to an evergreen 
And spun his cables fine between. 
ae beautitul bridge — a triumph of 

8 . 
The flies came ’round, as idlers will ; 
The spider lurked in his corner dim ; 
The more that came the better for him. 


‘“* Good tor play,” said the child, perplexed 
know what trolic was coming next; 
So she thered the burs that all de- 


sp “ 
And her city playmates were quite sur- 
rised 


Pp 
To see what a beautitul casket or chair 
Could be made with a little time and 


care. 
Thee seeged their pleasures about with 
e 
And played all day by the burdock’s 
s e. 


Nothing is lost in this world of ours. 
Honey comes from the idle flowers; 
The weed that we pass in utter scorn 
May save a life by another morn ; 
Wonders await us at every turn. 
We must be silent and gladly learn. 
No room for recklessness or abuse, 
Since even the burdock has its use. 


— Author Unknown, 





HOW EDDIE PREACHED 


HEN I get big enough I’m going 
to bea preacher,’’ said Eddie 


ae 


one day. 
*“ What isa preacher?’ asked grand- 
ma. 

Eddie looked surprised. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know what a preacher is? A preacher 
is a man that tells people what the Bible 
means. And he says, ‘ Thirdly, my breth- 
ren,’ and everybody listens to him. It’s 
nice to have people listen to you.’’ 

Grandma smiled. ‘‘I think you are 
big enough to preach now,”’’ she said. 

“* Really and truly, grandma?’’ asked 
the little boy, eagerly. 

“Yes, really and truly.” 

“T’m afraid not,” said Eddie, after a 
few moments of thought; “ or I’d know 
how, and I don’t.’’ 
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‘* What does the preacher do first ?’’ 
asked grandma. 

‘“* He takes a text, and then he ’splains 
it. I can’t do that,’’ 

‘* Oh, yes, you can, Eddie,’’ said grand- 
ma. ‘“ Here’sa good text for you to ex- 
plain : ‘ Be kind to one another.’ ”’ 

‘*There’s nothing~ to ’splain about 
that,’’ said Eddie. ‘‘ You just be kind to 
everybody, and that’s all there is of it.”’ 

‘““A good text, though, for my little 
preacher’s first sermon. I should like to 
have him preach from it for a week.’’ 

‘* Preach a week! Why, grandma, I 
can’t!’ exclaimed Eddie. 


‘*Can’t be kind to everybody you meet 
for one week ?’’ 

Eddie looked thoughtful. ‘‘ Would that 
be preaching ? ’’ he asked. 

‘* It would, and the very best kind. A 
good preacher has to preach in that way, 
or people will not listen to what he has to 
say in the pulpit.”’ 

‘ Well,” said Eddie, with a sigh, “I 

I can try ; but I wasn’t thinking 

t kind of preaching.’’ 

‘* You will be showing everybody what 
that verse in the Bible means, you know,”’ 
said grandma. 

‘It’s not kind to the teacher to whis- 

r in school,’’ said Eddie the very next 

ay ; and he did not whisper once. 

‘“*Tt’s not kind to Bridget to play along 
the road and keep my dinner waiting, 
either,’ and he hurried home from 
school. 

‘** Tt’s not kind to mamma when I don’t 
do errands promptly,’’ and he did quickly 
and well whatever he was bid. 

Every day and all day he thought about 
what was kind, and tried to do it. The 
end of the week came. 

‘* How do you like preaching?’’ asked 


gran 

‘‘ Why, I like it; but, grandma, I guess 
everybody must have been preaching 
about that text, for everybody has been so 
kind to me.’’ — Mayflower. 


Metinchia 


6 ps norma! growth of a healthy in- 
fant is enormous; the average infant 
increases its weight seventy-five per cent 
in the first three months of life. To 
produce this increase the infant system de- 
mands sufficient and proper nourishment. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk meets this 
demand ; it contains the nutritive ele- 
ments for the flesh, bones, muscles, and 
teeth ; in fact, nourishes the whole system, 
and provides for the perfect and normal 
development of the child. 

Mellin’s Food babies are not over-fed 
and over-fat babies, but strong, healthy 
children, with firm flesh, strong limbs, and 
rosy cheeks, which are always the sure 
signs of perfect health. Mellin’s Food 
will insure this condition if properly used, 
according to directions. 


My baby, Wilbur Franklin Judd, has been 


sup 
of 














but mone seemed to agree with him. 
He was starving to death on our hands until 


7 eee 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
a 
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Fourth Quarter Lesson II 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1900. 
LUKE 14; 15-24. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER 
I Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Come ; forall things are 
now ready.— Luke 14: 17. 


2. DATE: A. D. 30, January, probably. 
8 PLACE: Perea. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Luke l4: 
15-24. Tuesday — Prov. 9:1-10. Wednesday — 
Matt. 22:1-10. Thursday — Zech. 7:8-li. Fri- 
day — Isa. 65:1-12. Saturday — Rev. 19: 4-9. 
Sunday — Rev. 22: 8-17. 


il Introductory 


Our present lesson is in close connection 
with the last. An ejaculation ‘of one of 
the Pharisee’s guests concerning the bless- 
edness of those who should eat bread in 
the kingdom of God, educed the parable 
of the Great Supper, whose imagery is so 
simple that it can scarcely be helped by a 
paraphrase, We can almost see the costly 
preparations, the tables laden with the 
choicest viands, the couches arranged for 
the guests to recline, and the beaming, be- 
nevolent face of the host as he walks 
about and surveys it all. No expense has 
been spared, and nothing is wanting. In- 
vitations have been sent, and the mes- 
sengers dispatched to notify each guest 
that all things are now ready. 

But the invited guests do not appear. 
The messenger returns withoutthem. He 
has been met at every turn by excuses 
plausible and polite, but flimsy and inad- 
equate. One had bought a piece of land 
and wanted to assure himself that he had 
made a good bargain ; he was sorry, but 
he really must go and look at his new pur- 
chase ; of course his host will see the neces- 
sity of his being excused. Another had 
invested in five yoke of oxen, and it was 
of first importance to him to go and “‘ prove 
them ;’’ in fact, he was just starting for 
that purpose, and stops only long enough 
to beg off from the supper. Another had 
just married a wife, and was too deeply 
absorbed in his new domestic relations to 
give the feast any attention. He does not 
ask to be excused ; he thinks no apology 
is necessary in his case ; he flatly declines 
to come. 

In just indignation the master again dis- 
patched the messenger, not to plead with 
those who had disdained his courtesy, for 
their invitations were sternly and irrevo- 
cably canceled — not one of them even by 
subsequent repentance should be permitted 
to taste of his supper — but to a different 
class of guests. The streets and lanes of 
an Eastern city swarmed with specimens 
of every sort of physical disability — ‘‘ the 
maimed, the halt, the blind ’’ — who lived 
by charity and knew the bitterness of life- 
long poverty. These were hastily collected, 
and conducted in their rags to the rich 
man’s door and to the unwonted splendor 
and abundance of a magnificent feast. 
“And yet there was room.’’ Again the 
messenger was sent forth with more per- 
em ptory orders, to scour the highways and 
explore the hedges, and compel all to come 
just as they were, no matter how they 
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looked, that the house might be filled. 
And in like manner, when the Gospel was 
rejected by the religious chiefs of the Jew- 
ish nation, evangelists were sent to gather 
in the spiritually needy and poor — “ the 
people who knew not the law,’’ and were 
therefore regarded as ‘‘ accursed ;’’ the 
publicans and harlots ; the despised and 
outcast ; even the outside Gentiles — who, 
though they felt themselves unworthy, 
were ‘‘ compelled ’’ by their own inward 
hunger and the gentle suasion of loving 
invitations to come to the Gospel feast. 


lll Expository 


15. One of them — one of the guests at 
the feast. He was probably a rich Jew to 
whom the conversation (see last lesson) 
was growing personal, and who tried to di- 
vert it by this pious ejaculation. Eat bread 
— ‘the figure under which the Jew ex- 
pressed the bliss of the Messiah’s glorious 
kingdom ” (Whedon). He expected, being 
a Jew, to enjoy that bliss, but he thought its 
inauguration belonged to the future. Jesus 
taught him in this parable that it had 
already come, 


16. Then said he, — Our Lord’s reply in 
substance was: “* Yes, ‘ blessed’ indeed is 
such an one; and therefore beware of re- 
jecting the blessedness at the very moment 
when thou art extolling its greatness” (Go- 
det). A certain man — meaning God, who 
spreads the feast. A great supper — “ the 
kingdom ot God, the teast of tat things in 
Isaiah 25:6, completed in the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb, but fully prepared when 
the glad tidings of the Gospel were pro- 
claimed’”’ (Alford), Bade many. — Of 
course, as we know from the history, the 
* many ” in this case included the rulers of 
the nation. 


17. Sent his servant — called vocatores 
by the Romans, and kletores by the Greeks, 
which nations had the same custom as the 
Jews in notifying their guests when the 
supper was ready. The“ servant” may 
represent Christ alone, or also John the 
Baptist, both of whom announced that the 
kingdom of heaven was “at hand.’”’?’ Come 
—the Gospel invitationinasyllable. All 
things are now ready.—‘‘ He makes 
known to Israel that the blessings of the 
kingdom of heaven from this instant on are 
attainable for them; and that in such wise 
that they have nothing else to do than to 
come, to take, and to eat” (Van Oosterzee). 


18. They all, —- Scarcely any ot the Jew- 
ish leaders accepted the call of Christ. 
Cases like Nicodemus were so exceedingly 
rare that practically, or as a class, “all ”’ 
were rejecters. With one consent — liter- 
ally, “‘ of one,” or “ from one.”” They were 
all of the same mind, all dominated by 
worldliness. To make excuse — “ to beg 
off.’ Must needs go and see it, — 
“ Strange time to go and see ground, just at 
supper time! On the tace of it, it was a 
downright lie. He did not want to goto 
the teast, and so he manufactured this ex- 
cuse to ease his conscience. This is what 
people make excuses for. The devil gets 
men into that cradle, and rocks them to 
sleep in it” (Moody). Have me excused, 
— Others can go, but my case is peculiar. 


19. Have bought five yoke of oxen — a 
lawtul enough business transaction, but 
here was the perversion of the lawful to the 
disobedience of Christ. I go to prove 
them — “‘ had started, as it were, and pre- 
ferred not to alter his plan. The first repre- 
sents one so pressed with business that he 
thinks he cannot find time to attend to a 
higher obligation which he still acknowl- 
edges ; the second, one so interested in his 
worldly plans that he will not relinquish 
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them, though he feels that he must excuse 
his conduct ”’ (Schaff). 


20. Married a wife —“ the most ridicu- 
lous excuse of all. Why did he not take his 
wife along with him? Who likes to go to a 
feast better than a young bride? He might 
have asked her to go too, and if she were 
not willing, let her stay at home. The fact 
is, he didn’t want to go” (Moody). By Mo- 
saic law he was excused for one year (Deut. 
24:5) from undertaking military service, 
but there was no restriction upon his going 
to a feast. Farrar surmises that Paul is 
alluding to this parable in 1 Cor. 7 : 29-33: 
“ The time is short ; it remaineth that both 
they that have wives be as though they had 
none,” etc. Cannot come, — He does not 
even ask to be excused. 


21. Servant came and showed (R. V., 
“told ’’) his lord.—‘** We have here a 
shadow ot the complaints and lamentations 
ot our Lord over the stiff-necked obstinacy 
of the Jews in rejecting Him” (Farrar). 
Being angry —that judicial, righteous 
wrath which the Lord is often represented 
to teel toward those who wilfully reject His 
claims. Go... into the streets and 
lanes, — The call was still confined to the 
city, that is, to the Jewish nation ; only it 
was addressed to the poor and lowly. Bring 
... poor, and the maimed, and the halt 
(R.V.,** lame ’’), and the blind. — “ From 
these no excuses were to be teared. The 
blind had no field to view, the lame could 
not go behind his oxen, the maimed had no 
wite who could hinder him trom coming ; 
only the feeling of poverty could have held 
them back ; but this teeling also vanishes 
since they must be in a friendly way led im 
by a servant ” (Van Oosterzee). 


22, 23. Yet there is room. —“ The 
‘room’ is indeed as vast as the merits ot 
the Atonement, capacious as heaven itselt ’’ 
(Whedon). ‘ Neither nature nor grace tol- 
erates a vacuum ” (Bengel). The sympathy 
of the messenger with his master’s desire 
to have the guest-chamber filled, finely 
illustrates the longing that should fill the 
hearts of ministers and vceachers to see 
their Maste7’s table filled. Highways and 
hedges. — This means that the glad tidings 
should be carried outside Jewish limits — 
to the Gentiles who had been “ strangers 
from the covenant of promise, having no 
hope and without God in the world.” There 


Eruptions 


Dry, moist, scaly tetter, all forms of ec- 
zema or salt rheum, pimples and other cu- 
taneous eruptions proceed from humors, 
either inherited, or acquired through de- 
fective digestion and assimilation. 

To treat these eruptions with drying 
medicines is dangerous. 

The thing to do is to help the system to 
discharge the humors, and to strengthen 
the digestive and assimilative functions 
against their return. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla can be confidently 
relied upon to do that, according to thous- 
ands of voluntary testimonials. 

It effects radical and permanent cures. 

“TI was troubled with eczema for some 
time, but have had no return of the disease 
since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” J. G 
Hues, Franks, Ills. 

“I was troubled with pimples on my face 
land back and chafed skin on my body. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of both 
troubles.” Miss Atyroya Wo.rer, Box 212, 
Algona, Wis. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


is positively unequaled—the medicine for 
ali humors. 











lhvoD’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 
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is room forall at that Gospel teast, and all 
are invited. Compel them (R. V., * con- 
strain them ’’) — not torcibly, which would 
have been impossible in the nature of things, 
but by persuasive arguments. They might 
protest that they were not properly clothed 
and were not fit company fora rich man’s 
table; but such “* excuses,” coming not from 
a proud rejection of the invitation, but rather 
trom their own humility and sense of un- 
worthiness, might be overruled. “ Justas 
I am,” ete. 


24, I say unto you, — Either our Lord at 
this point drops the parabolic style and ad- 
dresses the company with the authority of 
the feast-giver himself, or else He identi- 
ties Himselt with the parable as being the 
master who gave the supper. Says Van 
Oosterzee: ‘‘ It is as though the truth had 
become too mighty for Him to conceal it 
longer in figurative speech.’’ None of these 
men... Shall taste of my supper. — “ It 
must be remembered that Jesus had now 
been distinctly and deliberately rejected at 
Nazareth and Jerusalem, in Judea, Sama- 
ria, Galilee and Perea” (Farrar). “Seeing 
ye put it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to 
the Gentiles ” (Acts 13: 46). 


IV Illustrative 


1. Itis related of Alczeus, the poet, that 
trom every season of the year he took argu- 
ments to give a new title to his intemper- 
ance. The spring (he said) required liberal 
drinking, in sign ot joy for the renovation 
ot nature ; the summer, to temper the heat 
and retresh our drought; ’twas due to 
autumn, as dedicated to the vintage ; and 
winter required it to expel the cold that 
would congeal the blood and spirits. Thus 
he pleaded tor the allowance of his excess. 
And thus men,in the several ages of life 
(which are correspondent to the seasons of 
the year), have some excuses to delay re- 
pentance, and give some color to their con- 
tumacy in neglecting salvation. The vanity 
ot childhood, the pleasures of youth, the 
business ot middle age, the infirmities of 
old age, are plausible pretences to put off 
the seeking the kingdom of God and the 
righteousness thereot ( Biblical Museum). 


2. Observe that prosperity, not poverty, 
kept all these guests away. I know a young 
couple who were taithtul in Christian serv- 
ice when in plain circumstances, but when 
the new home was built it was too pleasant 
to be lett tor prayer-meetipg. And when 
the new team ot horses was bought it was 
found more pleasant to spend the Sabbath 
in riding than in churchgoing. Abundance 
ot books and pleasures crowded out the 
reading of God’s Word. Pastors will testity 
that years of financial depression rather 
than years of financial prosperity bring in- 
crease ot spiritual life (Jennie M. Bingham). 


38. There is an old story of a beggar to 
whom one day there appeared by the way- 
side a beautiful being, with hands out- 
stretched, laden with treasures. As he 
gazed at her in stupid surprise she glided 
past him ; but she returned, with her treas- 
ure still held out to him, and once more 
with beseeching eyes, as if she, would com- 
pel him to take what she offered, she passed 
slowly by and disappeared. She had no 
sooner gone than, as if waking from a 
dream, he hurried eagerly in the direction 
she had taken. He meta traveler, and said, 
* Have you seen a beautitu! stranger, with 
her hands full ot things that I want, going 
along the road?” “ Yes,’ replied the trav- 
eler, “her name is Opportunity. But when 
she departs she seldom returns.” It might, 
indeed, be said that the same opportunities 
never return (Doherty). 





— Take care of your life; the Lord will 
take care of your death.—George Whitefield. 
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Corner-Stone Laying of Wesley 
Church, Springfield 


As is well known to many readers of the HER- 
ALD, Wesley Church is the outcome of the union 
of St. Luke’s and State St. Churches. This 
union was consummated a few months ago, 
since which time the united congregation has 
been worshiping for the most of the time in St. 
Luke’s edifice. This building, with the land, 
has been sold; the State St. property is for sale ; 
and the new society bas begun the erection of a 
new house of worship. 

Friday, Sept. 28, witnessed the laying of the 
corner-stone, with appropriate ceremonies. 
Though the afternoon was raw and cold, a con- 
gregation of several hundred assembled to cele- 
brate the event, and for an hour listened with 
great interest. The services were under the gen- 
eral direction of Rey. Dr. C. F. Rice, pastor of 
Wesley Church, and of Rev. J. O. Knowles, D. D., 
presiding elder of Springfield District. A good- 
ly number of former pastors of the two churches 
represented in the new organization, and of old 
Union St. Church, the predecessor of the State 
St. society, were present and participated in 
the exercises — Rev. Joseph Scott, who served 
Union St., 1866-68, and Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Mans- 
field, its pastor in ’69-’71; Rev. L. H. Derchester, 
pastor of St. Luke’s, ’89-'98; and of those who 
have served the State St. Church; Revs. W. E. 
Knox, ’82-’84; W. R. Newhall, "88-91 ; T. C. Wat- 
kins, 9-97; and W. G. Seaman, who was the 
last minister stationed there, séfving in ’98-'99. 

Fraternal addresses, bright, humorsome, and 
truly brotoerly in spirit, were made by Rev. 
George W. Quick, of the Highlands Baptist 
Church, and by Rev. 8S. H. Woodrow, pastor of 
Hope Congregational Church. 

The main address was by Rev. Dr. W. R. New- 
ball, principal of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbra- 
ham, and was thoughtfal, luminous, and brief, 
occupying, perhaps, fifteen minutes in delivery. 
Its drift may be gathered from the following 
meagre abstract : — 

“This corner-stone is a memorial and a 
pledge. Man’s finest feelings and deepest 
thoughts have their source and satisfaction in 
the church of God.. From the pulpit of this 
church is to go forth a message that will endure 
the closest scrutiny of the best scholarship of 
the schools, and will meet the industrial unrest 
of tbe hour; but the church of God Is not for 
these and kindred things alone. The pulpit is 
to be a prophet’s seat, m ghty in the denuncia- 
tion of sin and majestic in its call to righteous- 
ness. This church and this corner-stone are 
today a memorial of the religious instinct and 
of its expression. They speak of a remarkable 
religious history. What a company they are 
who come 4 today to help us lay this corner- 
stone! Millions of bands unseen, scarred and 
tender, hands that have flashed in battle, have 
been clas in prayer, have written treatises 
for the defence of the faith, come out of the i 
to put that stone in its place at the head of the 
corner. It is a magnificent memorial to the 
religious instinctof man and the onward march 
of the Methodist circuit-rider. This church 
stands for a certain interpretation of the faith, 
for a definite method of religious propaganda, 
for forgiveness of sin offered all men, for the 
1 liberty in the interpretation and procla- 
mation of religious truth, and for living that 
shall be worthy of the confession of faith. 

“So much for this church as a memorial. It 
is also a pledge—a — of a better product 
than was put forth by the organizations out of 
which it comes. How shall you make this 
chureh both a minister (a minster, as they 
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have it in the Old World) and a monument? 
You must grow in grace as the walls rise in 
beauty. As the walis shall rise and the arch 
shall “yi 4 and the roof shall cover all, may 
there be the inner preparation of heart, the con- 
tinual prayer, 80 that when the feast of dedica- 
tion comes these walls may be salvation and 
these gates may be praise. Let us make our 
hearts perfect unto Him — then the corner-stone 
shall be an adequate memorial of the past and a 
genuine pledge of the future.” 

At the conclusion of the address Rev. Dr. 
Joseph H. Mansfield read a list of the articles 
enclosed in a hermetically sealed box, which 
was then deposited in the corner-stone; after 
which the Jatter was laid in due form by Pre- 
siding Elder Knowles. 


Some idea of the proposed structure may be 
gained from the cut on the cover, and from the 
following description: The location is on State 
St., well east of the brow of Armory Hill, and 
opposite Buckingham St. The building is to 
sit back from the street, and the lawns will be 
graded up to the walls. The dimensions are 
90 x 150 feet. The material is red brick, with 
brownstone trimmings; and the roof will be 
slated. There are to be two towers, one rising 
over 60 feet, and the other over 100 feet. In ad- 
dition to the auditorium, with a seating capac- 
ity of 600, will be a chapel, 75 x 56 feet, with a 
rear extension of 13x 36. An arch, 30 x 14 feet, 
will connect the two, fitted with folding-doors, 
by means of which the whole building can be 
thrown into one large room, while a movable 
platform at the side of the arch will enable a 
speaker to be heard in all parts of the enlarged 
room. 

The arrangement of the auditorium will be 
different from that of any church in the city. 
The pulpit is to be placed in one corner, and the 
Seats arranged in a semi-circle, the floor slant- 
ing toward the pulpit platform. The auditori- 
um isto bea perfect square, 66 feet each way. 
The platform will -e large enough to accom mo- 
date an organ back of the pulpit; and at the 
preacher's right will be the choir, the choir 
loft being 30 x 12 feet. In the rear of this will be 
a pastor’s room. 

The front entrances will be through the tower 
doors. Between the towers and extending 
across the front of the church will be a vesti- 
bule, 40x 20 feet, from which doors will lead 
into the main auditorium. In the rear of the 
building will be additional entrances giving 


access both to tbe auditorium and to the 
chapel. 

In the chapel, facing the platform near the 
doors communicating with the auditorium, 
will be a series of class-rooms arran in a 
balf-circle about the sides and rear of the room. 
These will include a ladies’ parlor, rooms for 
the kindergarten and primary departments of 
the Sunday-chool, etc. Over this series of 
class-rooms is a gallery in which are thirteen 
additional rooms. All the rooms just men- 
tioned may be thrown open and made a part of 
the chapel. 

The woodwork of the auditorium will be 
in oak, while cypress will be used in 
the chapel. Electric lights will be used through- 
out the building. In the auditorium a circle 
of lights will be placed on the outer circum- 
ference of the dome, with sixteen small clusters 
in the centre of the same. This dome, 58 feet in 
Comer will be decorated in stucco relief 
work. 

The Junior department of the Sunday-school 
will occupy a room beneath the chapel. The 
building i: to be heated by steam and to have 
suitable appliances for ventilation. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





The Boers in War. The Story of the British-Boer 
War of 1899-1900, as Seen from the Boer Side. With a 
Description of the Men and Methods of the Republican 
Armies. By Howard C. Hillegas. Author of “Oom 
Paul’s People.”’ [illustrated with Photographs and a 
Map of South Africa. D. Appleton & Co.: New 
York. Price, $1.50. 


The author writes as a sympathetic friend 
and supporter of the Boer cause — a cause 
in itselt that should have succeeded, and 
doubtless would in good time but forthe 
hasty resort toarms. The author carries a 
steady and well-balanced pen, and is espe- 
cially caretul to give the reader the facts in 
the case. This book will become a stand- 
ard for reference for those who are seeking 
reliable information upon this unhappy 
war. The illustrations, ot which there are 
many, add very much to the value of the 
volume. The author makes trank to say of 
the future of the Boers: ‘‘ The Boers may 
not be victorious in the war, but they have 
made as brave a struggle as did our Revo- 
lutionary torefathers. South Africa will 
mever again have any affection tor its 
mother country. Some day a man will rise 
who can lead the Afrikanders, and then 
there will be a united, a peaceful South 
Africa under a South African flag.” 

The Evangelization of the World in This Gen- 


eration. Sy John R. Mott. Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions : New York. 


This is a fresh, comprehensive and stir- 
ring volume. The author is full ot his sub- 
ject, and pours himself out with a“ faith 
and hope’’ that becomes contagious with 
the reader. We hope, theretore, that the 
book may have a wide reading. He treats 
the ftollowing subjects: ‘‘ What is Meant 
by the Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation?” and “ The Obligation to 
Evangelize the World,” and then devotes 
five chapters to a discussion of the “ Diffi- 
culties ” and the “* Possibilities” regard- 
ing its immediate evangelization. The au- 
thor is especially happy, forceful and sug- 
gestive in his chapter on “ Factors Essen- 
tial to the Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation.” 

Hyzoctom in Mental and Moral Culture. By 

0 


bn Duncan Quackenbos. Harper & Brothers : New 
York. Price, $1.25. 


This is a scientific, sane and pertinent 
volume. The author is a skilled specialist 
on the subject of hypnotism, has studied it 
thoroughly and wisely, and gives in these 
pages his experiences and conclusions. He 
thus explains something of his purpose and 
the results : ‘“‘ When the thought occurred 
to the author, during the winter of 1898~-’99, 
to test the availability of hypnotic sugges- 
tion as a means of removing criminal im- 
pulses and substituting conscience-sensi- 
tiveness tor moral anzesthesia among young 
criminals and castaways, he was convinced 
that the results of his investigations would 
possess deep interest for the men and wom- 
en of his profession. . . . But he was wholly 
unprepared tor the sensation that has been 
excited throughout this country and in 
Europe by the premature birth of his re- 
port in the columns of the daily press.” 
The uses of hypnotism in moral reform, 
and especially in the instruction and cor- 
rection ot children inclined to evil, sounds 
more like romance than fact. The preacher 
who reads this book will find many things 
in psychic phenomena partially explained 
to him, to say the least. Light is let in, also, 
upon much that goes on under the claims 
ot Christian Science. It is a very interest- 
ing and suggestive volume. 


The Storied West Indies. By _ Frederick A. Ober. 
LD, Appleton & Co,: New York. Price, 75 cents. 


The author has proven himself to be a 
most critical and interesting traveler. The 
large reading public who have followed 
him in his other excellent books of travel 
will gladly accept him as a guide to the 
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West Indies. He made his first visit to the 
islands in 1877 as an ornithologist in search 
ot birds. That self-imposed task took him 
into the forests and mountains, to dwell 
with the Carib Indians and Negroes, as well 
as with the whité cultivators of the coast 
plantations. In 1891 he received a commis- 
sion from our government wo visit every 
island of importance in the Antilles, and 
seek whatever vestiges remained of the 
early settlements. For the exhaustive work 
then done he received a medal from the 
Columbian Exposition in 1893. Mr. Ober 
was, theretore, amply prepared to write 
this very interesting and informational 
volume. 





Magazines 


+—The leading contribution, ot special 
interest at this time, in the Contemporary 
Review tor September, is, “ What to Do 
with China,” by an Old China Resident. 
E. H. Parker writes on “ Intimate Boxers.” 
William T. Stead has a characteristic con- 
tribution on ‘“‘ Count Mouravieff and His 
Successor.” G. Calderon brings out some 
notable tacts on “ Russian Trade in China.” 
Ernest Newman has a paper of special in- 
terest to all lovers of music on “ The Old 
Music and the New.” Poultney Bigelow 
groups some striking impressions, especial- 
ly for English readers, on ‘* What I Saw at 
Kansas City.’”’ (Leonard Scott Publication 
Company: New York.) 

— The Methodist Review ot the Church 
South tor September-October is a strong 
number, with a rare literary flavor. Mau- 
rice Thompson writes upon “ Literature 
and Life in the Old South.” The editor, Dr. 
Tigert, has a sympathetic and critical re- 
view of “ The Reign of Law,” James Lane 
Allen’s new book. Prof. E. W. Bowen pre- 
sents a / fine paper on ““Charles Lamb as 
Critic and Essayist.” Joseph W.Van Cleve, 


Esq., has a pertinent and luminous contribu- 
tion on “ The Influence of Corporations on 
Morals and Religion.” The regular edito- 
rial departments are full and helpful. (Bar- 
bee & Smith: Nashville.) 


—— The Nineteenth Century for Septem- 
ber deals with current public questions and 
sheds light upon many important subjects 
which have first place in the thought ot the 
leading peoples of the world. There are 
papers by prominent specialists on ‘* Busi- 
ness Principles in the Public Service,” ** The 
Staff Work in the War,” “The Religions ot 
China: Confucianism,” “American Impe- 
rialism,” “‘The Traditional ‘ British Sail- 
or,’ ”’ “Statistics of Suicide,” ‘The Burden 
of Coal.” (Leonard Scott Publication Com- 
pany: New York.) 


— The New World tor September con- 
tains nine very able and critical papers, 
besides a large number of valuable book 
reviews. Among the notable papers are 
the following: *“* Recent Gifford Lectures 
and the Philosophy of Theism,’”’ James 
Seth; “Spanish Failures in the Philip- 
pines,’ Carlos Gilman Calkins; “ Religious 
Life in Modern India,’’ Bipin Chandra Pal; 
“The Synoptic Question,” Orello Cone; 
“* Prot. Ladd’s Theory ot Reality,” William 
Adams Brown. The book reviews are 
comprehensive and critical, and are signed 
by distinguished scholars. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 


—— The most important paper, to many, 
in the September American Journal of So- 
ciology is that entitled, “‘ Crime among the 
Negroes of Chicago,” by Monroe N. Work. 
It is exhaustive, and the conclusions are 
very significant. Max West has a valuable 
paper to be read: in connection with the 
above on “ The Fourteenth Amendment 
and the Race Question.” “‘ Puberal Hy- 
giene in Relation to Pedagogy and Sociol- 
ogy ” is from the pen of Dr. Antonio Marro. 
(University of Chicago Press : Chicago.) 
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Reopening of Maplewood Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


Forty-three years ago the Methodist Episcopal 
Churebh in the Maplewood district, Malden, was 
organized. Through varied periences, once 
losing the church edifice by fire, it has “ held the 
fort’ until now. Several times, during the 
passing years, the building bas been repaired 
and enlarged. The society numbers among its 
former pastors two who were afterward elected 
Bishops (E. O. Haven and/é, W. Hamilton). 
The improvements, secured during the past ten 
years, have culminated in a _ well-furnished 
edifice, with all modern improvements. Could 
the pastors who served from 1860 to 1890 return, 
they would rejoice in the betterment which the 
march of years has brought to this “ Lord’s 
house.” The last decade of its history has been 
especially marked for advancement in temporal 
things. The names and work of Pastors Cary, 
Fulton and Cushing should be emphasized in 
this connection. 

But the time had come for further changes. 
The church and congregation were unanimous 
in demanding them. The work has been 
accomplished to the delight of all. Great credit 
is due the “ building committee,’’ Messrs. Will- 
iam Montgomery, Edward T. Rawley, and James 
N. Moore, who spared no pains in securing the 
best results for the least expenditure of money. 
The result is, the clapboarding and painting of 
the church, the frescoing of audience-room and 
vestries, a new roof, a new furnace, six fine 
chandeliers (adjusted tothe use of both gas and 
electricity), the grading of the lawn, and other 
needed conveniences, costing in all about $1,500. 
Church people, former pastors, and visitors all 
unite in expressions of delight and satisfaction 
at the changes wrought. 

The day of reopening was set for Sept. 16, the 
feast of good things to continue until the 23d. 
An attractive program had been arranged by 
the pastor, Rev. O. W. Scott, and sent to former 
members and pastors. On Sunday, the léth, at 
10.30, the initial discourse was given by Rev. 
William I. Haven, D. D., of New York, secretary 
of the Bible Society. As the elder Gilbert 
Haven’s son had been the president of the first 
board of trustees of this church, in 1858, it seemed 
eminently appropriate that his grandson pro- 
nounce the opening sermon: The theme, “The 
Attractiveness of Christ,’’ was present- 
ed in a most engaging and impressive 
manner, to the comfort and inspiration 
of all bis auditors. 

At 8 o’clock another audience assem- 
bled to listen to Rev. Frank J. McCon- 
nell, of Ipswich. In a most graphic and 
original way,the speaker pictured the 
building which should stand in the “ day 
of fire,” vividly presenting the fact that 
the edifice made of “ wood, hay, and 
stubble”? must be destroyed, though the 
builder may be saved, yet “so as by fire.” 
The male octet, led by 8. E. Jordan, ren- 
dered inspiring music. 

Following the sermon, Rev. Edwin H. 
Hughes, pastor of Centre Church, Mal- 
den, appealed for subscriptions to defray 
the expense of repairs. In a short time, 
under his skillful leadership, $1,000 was 
subscribed, one-half to be paid in one 
year, and the other half in two years. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society subscribed $500. 
Thus two-thirds of the expense of im- 
provements was provided for. 

At 7 o'clock, Rev. E. R. Thorndike, 
D. D., presiding elder of Lynn District, 
spoke on the “ Outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit,” profoundly moving his audi- 
ence by his thoughtful appeals, 

Monday evening Rev. 8. C. Cary, of 
Boston, pastor in 1887-’89,was the preach- 
€r, and delivered a very clear and impressive 
discourse on * The Vine and tbe Branches.” Mr. 
Cary inspired extensive alterations in the 
cbureh edifice in 1889. His work abides. 

Tuesday evening an “Old Home” rally was 
held at the vestries, which included an enter- 
‘ainment by the Epworth League, a “roll- 
Call,” sociable, and lunch. Quite a number of 
former members visited the home church and 
Joined in the very delightful festivities. Rev. 
J. W. Fulton and wife were also present, and 
received warm greeting. 

Wednesday evening Rev. J. W. Fulton, of 
Ware, pastor in 1890-91, spoke fervently of “ The 
Kingdom,” which was to be sought first of all, 
assuring the disciples that the other “things” 
would surely be added. 
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Thursday evening, Rev. L.-W. Adams, of 
West Fitchburg, pastor in 1894-'95, urgently 
plead with his hearers to “do” the will of God, 
showing the necessity ane results of “applied 
Christianity.” 

Friday evening a unique service was enjoyed. 
It was a “Woman's Meeting,” presided over 
by Mrs. U. B. Campbell, for over eighteen years 
the popular and capable president of the La- 
dies’ Aid Society. Miss Sarah E. Wiles, of the 





REV. O. W. SCOTT 

Deaconess Home, Boston, spoke winningly on 
“ Practical Christian Work” for women. Mrs. 
O. W. Scott read an original story, entitled 
“The Church at Sardis,” embodying her ideas 
of the social life of the church. Mrs. U. B. 
Campbell gave a very comprehensive and help- 
ful address on ‘“‘ Woman and Church Finance.” 
Misses Wiles and Chisholm favored the audi- 
ence with solos and duets. 

Sunday morning, Sept. 23, broke bright and 
beautiful, and the day was full of enjoyment 
and victory. At 10.30 Rev. W. T. Perrin, Ph. D., 
presiding elder of Boston District. delivered a 
grand rededicatory sermon on “The glory of 
God filled the house.” This sermon will not 
soon be forgotten, nor its influence outlived. 
At 12 Mm. the Sunday-school, under Superintend- 
ents B.D. Arms and F. H. Towns, celebrated 
“Rally Day.” A special program was present- 
ed, which was listened to by a gathering 
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of all ages, numbering nearly two hundred. 

At 3 o'clock a young people’s union service 
was held, when an audience of Christian En- 
deavorers and Epworth Leaguers filled the 
house. Addresses were made by Revs. A. A, 
Bennett, J. H. Stubbs, J. P. Kennedy and Dr. 
Perrin. The addresses were replete with wit 
and wisdom, earnest appeal and helpful coun- 
sel, which was highly appreciated by the organ- 
izations represented. The pastor presided, and 
the children’s choir rendered several musical 
selections in a most charming manner. A 
“ Mercy and Help” offering was taken for the 
Malden Hospital. 

At 7 o'clock Dr. C. W. Gallagher, of Lasell 
Seminary, closed the feast by presenting “ High 
Ideals for Character Building,” giving Jesus 
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Christ as the ideal pattern. Like his predecessors, 
Dr. Gallagher brought “ beaten oil”’ to the sanct- 
uary. He allured his hearers, by his high 
ideals, to nobler living and better service forthe 
Master. 

The entire reopening services leave delightful 
memories and put the Maplewood Church under 
dcep obligations to the visiting brethren who 
contributed so kindly and ably to the success of 
the meetings. The singers, soloists, quartet, 
octet, and reinforced choir have grandly aided 
at the various meetings. The Maplewood 
Church starts out anew with high hopes and 
fresh courage, looking prayerfully and expect- 
antly toward this end — the edification of disci- 
ples, the salvation of souls, the hastening of the 
coming of the kingdom. 
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bined with the best blood purifiers, acting di- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect com- 
bination of the two ingredients is what — 
such wonderful results in curing Catarr Send 
for testi moo er free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold b druggists, rice 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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The Modern Prophet 


{Continued from Page 1261.] 





chosen me, but I have chosen you.” Some 
of you, though not all, have been driven 
into this work by a Pauline ‘‘ Wo is me if 
I preach not the Gospel!” Others of you 
have been drawn into your Lord’s service 
in the Johannine way. You have in- 
quired, ‘“‘ Master, where dwellest Thou?” 
and the winning answer, ‘“‘ Come and see,” 
has been your token. Because you have 
come into the ministry as into a relation of 
unspeakable privilege, you are none the 
less certain that it is the will of God that 
you should devote your life to the Gospel. 

Do you not also recognize prophetic 
guidance in many of the steps of your in- 
tellectual, social and spiritual preparation 
hitherto? And have not many of you, if 
not all, discovered with devout gratitude to 
God, in the very tact that you are at last in 
this place, a special mark of His providen- 
tial favor? Are not some of you today set- 
ting up here a memorial stone by the way, 
a new Ebenezer, declaring how hitherto, in 
this gracious prophetic calling of yours, 
the Lord hath helped you? 

Now it is not too much for one to say, 
that you will need, during this new period 
ot preparation for your life-work, even 
more than ever before, that personal help 
and guidance which are vouchsafed to the 
prophet ot God. The years of your study 
here will more profoundly affect every 
subsequent year of your ministry than 
you can now by any possibility foresee. 
What the silent years in Midian were to 
Moses; what the years ot :self-denying 
discipline in the desert were to John the 
Baptist; what the three years of retire- 
ment in Arabia were to Saul ot Tarsus— 
that in large degree should your three 
years in Boston mean to you. It Jesus in 
the wilderness, when undergoing His final 
preparation for His public ministry, was 
constrained to make new personal uses of 
holy Scripture, and to obtain new, direct, 
and potent help trom God for new tempta- 
tions, how much more do you! For there 
are, in this place as in every other, 


DANGERS WHICH WILL MENACE THAT PRO- 
PHETIC LIFE 


which you have already by the grace ot 
God begun to live. 

1. For one thing, it is not as easy here as 
elsewhere to obey your Lord’s command 
concerning secret prayer. The situation, 
indeed, is much like His own, when He was 
beginning His ministry in Capernaum. 
Like Him you will need to make diligent 
#ffort to secure conditions of quiet and un- 
interrupted solitude. The peril is, that 
your new surroundings will alter what, I 
hope, is your established devotional hab- 
its. You will, theretore, do well to ignore 
the counsel of any who may disparage your 
custom of secret prayer as mechanical. Ne- 
hemiah’s way of ejaculatory prayer in the 
midst of ordinary work fails not to bring 
its own blessing, yet the habit of regular re- 
tirement tor secret converse with God, en- 
joined upon the Christian by his Lord’s 
own precept and example, is of the most 
vital importance to one whom God has 
called to be His prophet. 

2. Again, the technical study of the Bible, 
as contrasted with its devotional study, 
necessarily involves some degree of peril to 
your inner prophetic life. Those historical, 
li srary and philological problems which 
every Scriptural book raises, have each 
their own unique and absorbing interest. 
In fact, is it not true of any literary pro- 
duction, that the incidental lines of inves- 
tigation which it suggests may quite easily 
be made to obscure the main theme and 
aim ot the work itself? I wonderif any of 
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you were taught Xenophon’s Anabasis as I 
was, with sole reference to the rules of 
Greek Grammar it illustrated. Profession- 
al Bible study may be prosecuted in a sim- 
ilar one-sided way. The literary analysis 
ot the first five books of the Old Testament, 
or the technical comparison of the first 
three books ot the New Testament, may be 
made so engaging that one forgets and ig- 
nores their priceless spiritual contents. 
One’s interest in homiletical practice may 
ina similar way turn the Psalms or even 
the Gospel of John into a kind of proftes- 
sional game preserve — a happy hunting- 
ground for the pursuit and capture of strik- 
ing and useful texts. Therefore I say: Let 
no day pass without devotional as well as 
technical study of the Word. Von Buelow 
said that if he neglected his musical prac- 
tice one day, he himself detected the differ- 
ence in his playing; it for two days, his 
pupils noticed it; if tor three days, the pub- 
lic noticed it. So the constancy and inten- 
sity of your devotional life will determine 
the permanent profit which you will re- 
ceive here from your professional studies. 
In accordance with the paradox Jesus 
uttered concerning private prayer, this 
secret life of the prophet is the surest and 
swiftest thing to show itselt openly in a 
man’s conversation and preaching. The 
glowing eye, the earnest tone, even the un- 
conscious but significant gesture, as well as 
the quality of your thought, will, all un- 
known to yourself, indicate whether you 
are a mere priest, uttering a traditional 
form ot words, or a prophet, who has lived 
over again in his own soul the truth ot the 
Scripture you undertake to explain. 

3. Again, the spirit of the present age is 
an influence which will make itself felt in 
this, or in any other school of the prophets, 
and will occasion temptations, of which the 
students of a former generation knew little 
or nothing. This money-getting, material- 
istic, doubting age is the one inte which 
you, in God’s providence, were born, and 
to which you are to prophesy. Reverence 
tor the letter of Scripture as the Word of 
God, the fear of literal hell-fire, respect for 
the Sabbath and for the church, have 
largely disappeared, and an era of general 
religious indifference has set in. This 
change in the psychological climate you 
can detect in the churches, and in ail the 
theological schools; just as in the fogs off 
Newfoundland you can feel the presence 
ot icebergs you cannot see. For yourself 
and for the congregations of doubting and 
spiritually indifferent men to whom you 
are to preach, I know of nothing so im- 
portant as an intimate personal acquaint- 
ance On your part with the living Christ 
and His Word. Is it not true that the only 
men who can command permanent atten- 
tion in the pulpit are men of spiritual expe- 
rience and insight — men who are so near 
the Scripture writers themselves in life and 
aim that they are able to interpret their 
writings in their original historical breadth 
and intensity? I have in mind men of such 
prophetic spiritual vision as were Horace 
Bushnell, Bishop Simpson, John Hall and 
Bishop Brooks. Your future character as 
a preacher, then, will in no small degree be 
determined by the kind of hidden devo- 
tional life you lead, on through this forma- 
tive period of theological study you are 
beginning today. A pretty fair book of 
imaginary travels in the interior ot Thibet 
could be compiled, I doubt not, without 
one’s being obliged to travel tarther than 
the Public Library in Copley Square; but 
without a life hid with Christ in God, with- 
out the experience of one dwelling in the 
secret place of the Most High, who can hope 
to preach the Gospel of Christ in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and with power? 

4. A final spiritual peril which is to be 
anticipated in this, and in every other 
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Protestant theological school, is that which 
is oecasioned by the necessary changes 
which more careful study inevitably makes 
in the student’s conceptions of revealed 
truth. The majority of college graduates 
who now enter our theological schools 
doubtless think that they have already 
foresworn and fully rejected the verbal, or 
dictation, theory of Biblical inspiration. 
Closer study of the Scriptures and deeper 
reflection, however, prove to them how 
much a part of the very furniture of their 
minds that theory and its implications have 
become. Sound criticism inevitably leads 
to the reluctant laying aside of cherished 
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To secure additional information directly 
trom the people, it is proposed to send little 
boxes of gold and greenbacks to persons 
who write the most interesting, detailed, 
and truthful descriptions of their experi- 
ence on the tollowing topics : 

1. How have you been affected by cotfee 
drinking and by changing from coffee to 
Postum ? 

2. Do you know any one who has been 
driven away trom Postum because it came 
to the table weak and characterless at the 
first trial ? 

3. Did you set such a person right re- 
garding the easy way to make Postum 
clear, black, and with a crisp, rich taste? 

4. Have you ever tound a better way to 
make it than to use four heaping tea- 
spoonstul to the pint of water, let stand on 
stove until real boiling begins, then note 
the clock and allow it to continue easy boil - 
ing full 15 minutes trom that time, stirring 
down occasionally? (A piece of butter 
about the size ot a navy bean, placed in: the 
pot will prevent boiling over.) 

5. Give names and account of those you 
know to have been cured or helped in 
health by the dismissal ot coffee and the 
daily use of Postum Food Coffee in its 
place. 

6. Write names and addresses of 20 
friends whom you believe would be bep- 
fited by leaving off coffee. (Your name will 
not be divulged to them.) 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., writing your 
own name and address clearly. 

Be honest and truthtul, don’t write poetry 
or tancitul letters, just plain, truthful state- 
ments. 

Decision will be made between October 
30th and November 10th, 1900, by three 
judges, not members of the Postum Cereal 
Co., and a neat little box containing a $10 
gold piece sent to each of the five best 
writers, a box containing a $5 gold piece to 
each of the 20 next best writers, a $2 green- 
back to each of the 100 next best, and a #1 
greenback to each of the 200 next best 
writers, making cash prizes distributed to 
325 persons. 

Almost every one interested in pure tood 
and drink is willing to have their name and 
letter appear in the papers, for such help as 
it may offer to the human race. However, 
a request to omit name will be respected. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write 
and each letter will be held in high esteem 
by the company, as an evidence of such 
friendship, while the little boxes of gold 
and envelopes of money will reach many 
modest writers whose plain and sensible 
letters contain the facts desired, although 
the sender may have but small taith in 
winning at the time of writing. 

Talk this subject over with your triends 
and see how many among you can wiv 
prizes. it is a good, honest competition 
and in the best kind of a «ause. Cut this 
statement out, for it will not appear again. 
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interpretations of not a few favorite texts, 
.ome of which have been embalmed in the 
precious amber of sermonic construction. 
To any student, who at such necessary 
periods of mental clarification neglects his 
Aine of direct communion with the 

iving Spirit who inspired the Word, there 
may be real peril of a permanent eclipse of 
faith : but to him who goes straight to Christ 
with his new difficulties, as the troubled 
Thomas did, there will also be given new 
and more edifying revelations of the essen- 
tial Word ot God. 

[| speak of communion with the risen 
Lord as a cure for doubt. It is His person 
and work, which are in fact the central 
object of all your studies here. You will 
have your own Christological problems to 
ponder, some of them quite new to you, 
and sufficiently baffling to the keenest in- 
tellects. It will not be enough for you to 
know Christ after the flesh, in those simpler 
delineations found in the Synoptic Gospels. 
You must come to know Him also after the 
Spirit, as He is revealed in the rest of New 
Testament Scripture,in the Gospel of St. 
John, in the Acts, in the Pauline, Johannine 
and Petrine epistles, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and in the Apocalypse. You 
must adopt Paul’s prophetic method of 
study. With him, you must bow your 
knees to the Father, that He may grant you 
that Christ may dwell in your heart by 
taith, to the end that you may be strong to 
apprehend with all saints the breadth and 
length, the height and depth, and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowl- 
edge. . 

Now, last of all, the special revelation 
made to the prophet and the express per- 
sonal guidance given to him have direct 
reference to the 


PERFORMANCE OF HIS PROPHETIC VOCA- 
TION. 
The vocation of the New Testament prophet, 
like that of the Old Testament prophet, is 
that he shall do his part by speech and 
deed to establish the kingdom of heaven on 
the earth. The prophet’s fellowship with 
God makes him of necessity an enthusiast 

1 all matters pertaining to religion and 
ethics. The prophet sees God, and, seeing 
Him, longs to be like Him — pure in heart. 
The prophet names the name of Christ 
in prayer, and with his whole soul yearns 
to depart from iniquity. He tain would 
reflect as a mirror the glory of God, and be 
transformed into the same image. He loves 
righteousness and hates iniquity with ever- 
increasing hatred. To do the will of God, 
that is his food, as Jesus said His was. To 
him a lite lived for himself is no lite at all; 
itis death. To live such a life as an all- 
wise and gracious Creator has ordained, 
that seems to him the only life worth 
living. Dwelling in the secret place of the 
Most High, he has become an ethical enthu- 
siast to whom the supreme beauty is the 
beauty of holiness. 

The prophet is not long in learning, how- 
ever, that something more is required of 
him than to behold the beauty of the Lord 
and to inquire in His temple. A dispensa- 
tion is committed unto him. Upon him is 
rolled, to his dismay, the responsibility of 
getting righteousness established on the 
earth. He diseovers that he was born into 
the world tor no other purpose than to effect 
a change trom evil to good, in the very sub- 
stance ot human society. To Moses, to John 
the Baptist and to Paul the responsibility 
and difficulty of such a vocation seemed 
appalling, as it does to every true prophet. 
And the prophet’s responsibility may well 
tiake him serious, for responsibility ot any 
kind always makes its recipient thoughttul. 
| have seen the shadow of it in the face of a 
Swiss shepherd boy watching a flock on the 
tace of a precipitous Alp; and in the face of 
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an Atlantic captain, bringing his steamer 
through a dense fog in mid-ocean. 

My brother, if you are called to the min- 
istry, you are called to secure the establish- 
ment of Christ’s rule on the earth. You 
have henceforth no other business in this 
world than to make men better. You are 
expected and required betore you die to 
get the law of Christ, as set forth in His 
Sermon onthe Mount, introduced into hun- 
dreds of homes, and established as the 
reigning code in thousands of human 
hearts. 

It is a good time now to ask yourself some 
questions: Have you the prophet’s ethical 
enthusiasm, and his sense of public respon- 
sibility? Do you know what itis to have 
fire shut up in your bones? Have you any 
idea how Moses felt when, on coming down 
trom the mount of God, he saw the evidence 
ot Israel’s sudden and shameless lapse into 
idolatry? Do you know what it meant to 
Eli to be told that the ark of God had been 
taken? Did public sin ever make you wish 
to die, as it did Elijah? Has some flagrant 
wrong in church or state given you any 
such impulse as came to Jesus, when He 
suddenly took the scourge and drove the 
traders trom the temple? There isa well- 
known saying that ‘‘God made the country 
and man made the town.” Quoting this 
saying once, Lord Tennyson added that 
“the devil certainly made the little country 
town.” Has thé little American country 
town, with its soddenness, its stolidity, its 
pagan wickedness, ever filled you with the 
prophetic indignation ot a John the Baptist? 
The prophet’s anger against iniquity, his 
intense hatred of all that destroys the image 
ot God in man, we are anxious you should 
keep undiminished and unmarred by any 
educational refinement you may take on 
here. We covet for you the manly vigor 
which Christ showed in His prophetic 
indignation towards the wickedness and 
hypocrisy ot His day. But, let me again 
remind you, the prophet’s steady flame of 
ethical indignation and his continuing sense 
of responsibility for the well-being of the 
souls committed to him, can only be kept 
alive by abiding tellow ship with God. 

A capacity tor ethical indignation alone 
would be, of course, an inadequate equip- 
ment for the prophet. He must acquire in 
addition that intimate knowledge ot human 
nature which is traditionally associated 
with prophetic inspiration. “If this man 
were a prophet,” said Simon the Pharisee, 
referring to Jesus, “‘he would know what 
sort of a person it is whois touching him.” 
The prophet sees through his Gehazis, 
Ahabs and Jezebels, without private. in- 
formation from anybody. ‘“ Beware of 
men,” said Jesus to His disciples. But how 
could they be on their guard? They must 
have prophetic insight. They must be able 
to discover intuitively the constitutional 
weaknesses of men—a Peter’s conceit, a 
Judas’ avarice, a Thomas’ melancholy, and 
a John’s fiery temper. 

There is, I fear, a popular notion that 
ministers as a class are a feeble if nota 
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silly tolk, whom it is comparatively easy 
to hoodwink and delude. Pre-occupied 
with the next world, they are supposed to 
have little acquaintance with this world. 
Their favorite hymn is thought to be, “I’m 
but a stranger here; heaven is my home.” 
The Biblical conception of the prophet, 
however, leaves no room for any such 
opinion. Nehemiah could not be cajoled 
into going down into the plains of Ono. 
The crucial question put to the Prophet of 
Nazareth touching His authority he parried 
with a parallel question touching the Bap- 
tist’s authority. The dangerous demand 
that He should give a public deliverance 
concerning the justice of Roman taxation 
in Judea, He skillfully foiled by a keen 
answer concerning common obligations to 
the state and to the theocracy. The witty 
sallies of the Samaritan woman at the well 
drew from Him a sentence which revealed 
such a startling penetration of her guilty 
past that she instinctively cried: “Sir, I 
perceive that thou art a prophet !” 

Now it is just such insight into individ- 
ual character that Jesus thought of as an 
essential part of the equipment of those 
whom He was to send forth as His proph- 
ets. It is true that in their initial im- 
maturity and simplicity He compared them 
to lambs sent forth among wolves, But 
they soon learned that they were to play 
any part but that of lambs. They were 
rather to have the wisdom, the craft, the 
cunning of serpents, as well as the harm- 
lessness of the lamb and the dove. That is 
to say, the Christian prophet is one who in 
his work among his tellow-men combines 
shrewdness and sympathy. He has sharp 
eyes for the motives, aims, sorrows, disap- 
pointments, hopes — yea, for the sins of in- 
dividual men; but with all his discern- 
ment of their faults, he also has an intelli- 
gent and Christlike compassion tor them. 
Such compassion every true prophet feels. 
Was not Jesus’ picture of the tender- 
hearted Samaritan, so unlike the unsym- 
pathetic professional priest and Levite, an 
unconscious picture ot His own divine- 
human pity for His suffering fellow-men ? 
Was not Elijah’s sorrow tor the widow of 
Zarephath as true a mark of his prophetic 
vocation as his terrific rebuke ot Ahab the 
king? Was it not because Jesus took 
pains to become acquainted with human 
grief, that He acquired so great skill in 
assuaging it? When Lazarus sickened 
and died, who did his sister think of but 
the Prophet of Nazareth? Did not the 
Shunammite woman,who instinctively con- 
cealed trom the coarse-natured Gehazi her 
heart-breaking bereavement, unburden her 
whole soul to the prophet? Happy will you 
be if people in their sorrow, their affliction, 
and their sin, turn first of all to you tor 
help. Happy will your people be it they 
find in you one who, being acquainted with 
trouble and temptation, has also the pro- 
phetic gift of biuding up the broken- 
hearted. 

How can this prophetic insight and sym- 
pathy be acquired and increased? I say 
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‘acquired’ and “increased,” for, as 
a matter of fact, some of you are in 
danger, right here in the midst of this great 
city, of incarcerating yourselves away 
from the people, and so losing much of the 
knowledge and love ot men you already 
have. I answer, the disciple must be as his 
Lord, You must let nothing interfere with 
your close and continuous study of human 
nature in the concrete. When Luke tells us 
that Jesus grew in wisdom and in favor 
with men, may it not be fairly interred that 
such growth was the result of caretul and 
habitual study of the men, women and chil- 
dren He associated with in Nazareth and 
Galilee? And what brilliant examples of 
the fruit of such meditative observation of 
individuals we have in His idealized pict- 
ures of the Pharisee at prayer ; of the elder 
brother in the story ot the prodigal ; of the 
priest and the Levite in the anecdote of the 
good Samaritan ; and in the use of such an 
epithet as “ that fox,’’ which he applied to 
Herod. Like Jesus, you must maintain 
your interest in actual, living human be- 
ings during the period of your study here. 
You will need to make daily additions to 
your knowledge of human nature, as a 
practising physician does to his knowledge 
ot human anatomy. A better environment 
for the modern prophet’s study of human 
nature than is tound right here, in the midst 
of a million people, it is difficult to imag- 
ine. Was it not in the midst of the throng- 
ing multitudes that Jesus taught His dis- 
ciples deeper sympathy for the sick and the 
sorrowing, larger toleration tor divergences 
ot faith, a more tender compassion for the 
sinful, and a more loving condescension 
towards children and those of little faith ? 
In three years from now you will, of course, 
understand your Bible and its doctrines, 
the history of the church and the technique 
of your profession, much better than you do 
now; but why should you not also gain in 
heart power, that is, in skill to understand, 
to influence and to bless, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men? 

Of the things I would urge, then, this is the 
sum : You are a prophet, and as such should 
have most intimate acquaintance with God. 
You should enjoy a prophet’s revelation ; 
that is, the truths of Christianity should be 
made vital in your own personal experience. 
You should also know the meaning of the 
prophet’s divine guidance. The fact that 
you are here for study should be to you 
as truly the result of Christ’s providen- 
tial will as was to the Apostle Paul his final 
landing at Puteoli. It is your prophetic 
communion with God which is to neutralize 
the new spiritual perils which are incident 
to this new period of your preparation for 
your life-work. You should also acquire and 
maintain the prophet’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with man. Indeed, the closer your tel- 
lowship with God becomes, the closer must 
be your fellowship with man,“ for this com- 
mandment have we from God, that he who 
loveth God love his brother also.” 





Could Not Deceive Him -€ 


66 HAT is this?” asked a pale 

dyspeptic guest at a hotel res- 
taurant, looking critically at the dish the 
waiter had brought him. 

“‘ Just what you ordered, sir,” replied the 
waiter ; “breast of veal, braised.’ 

“You quite mistake,” rejoined the guest, 
removing with his knife and fork a bone 
trom the meat and inspecting it. “This 
bone is a portion of the left tibia, near its 
junction with the inner malleolus. In 
other words, you have brought meéa piece 
ot the shank. Take it back and bring what 


I ordered!” 

There was no disputing with a man to 
whom any part of the anatomy of a calf 
was as an open book, and the waiter did as 
he was ordered. — Youth’s Companion. 
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New Hampshire Epworth League 
[Continued from Page 1250.] 





fully presented “The True Object of Educa- 
tion,’’ which, he said, was service. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Rev. 
C. A. Crane, D. D., of Boston, who in his vigor- 
ous style handled “The Greatest American 
Fraud.” As he dealt blow on blow to the liquor 
traffic he was applauded to the echoes. He de- 
scribed it asa fraud, commercially, politically 
and morally. 


DR. CADMAN ON THE PLATFOM 


It was a crowded house that greeted Dr. 8. 
Parkes Cadman, of New York, at the evening 
session. Dr. O. 8S. Baketel led the prayer serv- 
ice, after which Dr. Cadman was introduced, 
and for an hour and twenty minutes swayed the 
audience under the power of his eloquence. He 
spoke on “The Epworth League of the Twenti- 
eth Century.” He said the Methodist and Ro- 
manist are the only cosmopolitan churches 
flourishing under the conditions of world-wide 
variety. The time is coming when God’s greatest 
law and our supremest desire will coincide. 
The callofGod is coming to our nation in this 
twenticth century. The Epworth League must 
identify itself with the great forward movement 
of the church. Now is its opportunity. The 
first note to strike in this campaign is individ- 
uality. The keynote must be: Every man for 
Christ, and Christ forevery man. There must 
come on the Epworth League a finer iptellect- 
ual life. The reading course is not great enough. 
It is a necessity to increase the number of men 
in the church, or the church will bea failure. 
Stand for cuiture and scholarship. The scien- 
tific thought of the world is turning toward God 
and seeking forgiveness for its doubt. The 
worst heresy for the Epworth League now is to 
be afraid of the truth. Take a reading course of 
your own. It would be a glorious thing if Leag- 
uers knew the Bible as well as the fathers did. 
Political and economic questions should be set- 
tled on @ moral basis, Let us preach the living 
Christ. The theology of our new movement 
must be the risen Christ. It is one thing to 
make @ great proclamation and another thing 
to back it up and carry it out. We can do great 
things because Christ lives. There is great 
power in John Wesley's last words before he 
died : ** The best of all is, God is with us.” 

The convention closed with an impressive 
consecration service, led by Rev. William 
Ramsden, of Newport. 


UP AND DOWN THE AISLES 


— The music was one of the features of the 
convention. It was in charge of Mr. A. T. Cass. 
Both Concord choirs did very acceptable work. 


—— The Concord people are good entertainers. 
That was the testimony from everybody. 


—— The meeting of the New England District 
Cabinet in connection with the convention was 
an inspiration. It was a helpful feature. 


—To Miss Elizabeth Dyer, of Concord, secre- 
tary of the Concord District League, is due much 
of the success that attended the preliminary 
arrangements for the gathering. 


— pupeeons Warren and Secretary Tasker 
have’reasons to feel proud. They worked hard, 
but they achieved great results. 


— Mrs. C. D. Hills, wife of Dr. Hills, reported 
the session very acceptably for one of the local 
. She showed the newspaper instinct. 


—— The Leaguers are turning their eyes toward 
the lower boundaries of the Conference for their 
next convention. Lawrence or Haverhill may 
open their doors. 


— Mr. George E. Whitaker, publisher of 
Z10oNn’sS HERALD, was on hand, as usual. He was 
warmly greeted by the brethren, and was given 
opportunity to represent the interests of the 
HERALD. 

— Great emphasis was laid throughout the 
session j@n the necessity of greater intellectual 
life. There was no desire to lower the spiritual 
tone, but brain development was underscored. 
Ignorance commands no premium even if it is 
pious. 





— He who would keep his heart pure and 
holy must plant a sentinel at every avenue 
by which simmay find access there, guard- 
ing against none more than the little sins, as 
they are called.— Thomas Guthrie. 
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WORD FROM TWO CHINA MIS. 
SIONARIES 


MRS. L. A. ALDERMAN. 


Here is a word more from one of our own New 
England girls, received ten minutes since — 
from Miss \Ithea Todd, who was among the 
missionaries ordered into Foo-chow by Consu! 
Gracey for protection, and who sailed from 
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ALTHEA M. TODD 


Hong Kong, Aug. 9, in company with Dr. Lyon 
and Miss Wells. She wrote the day before leav- 
ing that port : 

“ As things have turned out, we could have re- 
mained in Foo-chow until this time, but I can- 
not say if we would have had any nerves left. 
Such a nervous strain when one is so tired! 
And when the Consul told us to go, we felt it 
was the best thing to do. We cannot believe 
much that we hear, for the reports are so contra- 
dictory. It makes us sad to think of our native 
Christians, and we so helpless. But we have the 
assurance that they will no sooner give up their 
religion than we would.” 

The party came via Singapore, and Miss Todd 
writes from Rome: 

“How I do wish I could hear from the Ing 





“RED CHEEKS” 


** Other Children Have, Why Not 
Yours?"’ 


The above comments occur in a letter re- 
ferring to proper selection of food, from 
E. J. Wilson, 342 Hemlock St., Allegheny, 
Pa. “When our first baby boy reached 
seven months, he began to lose strength 
and grow pale. He could not digest any ot 
the ordinary baby toods or prepared milk. 

* Acting on the advice of a sister-in-law 
who was bringing the roses to the cheeks ot 
her two children, by their diet of Grape- 
Nuts food, my wife purchased a package 
and began feeding it gradually to our baby, 
preparing it with a little hot water until it 
was the consistency of a thick gruel. She 
not only ted it to the baby but herself be- 
gan eating it three times a day. 

“The transformation was wonderful. 
Within a month the baby was free trom al! 
stomach trouble and my wife’s strength 
was completely renewed, that feeling of 
fatigue having entirely disappeared. Do 
not over-feed when giving Grape-Nats food 
to the baby. Other children have red 
cheeks, why not yours?” 

This tood is concentrated and requires less 
in volume than any food known. Its deli- 
cious taste wins triends and the remarkable 
effects win the reason of any thoughtful! 
person. It was originally prepared for 
brain workers, but the effect upon the 
nerve centres and brain is so valuable that 


it can be used with even nursing babies, to 
their very great advantage. 
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Christians [her own flock with whom she la- 
bored for two years). Half the pleasure of the 
journey has been taken away by the uncertainty 
that bas been hanging over China, and it seems 
at times as if I must go straight back to those 
dear people.” A 

Miss Todd will be delayed a little, not being 
able to secure an earlier passage. 

and yet another of our China missionaries is 
heard from — Miss Collier, of West China, who 
had to leave her work very abruptly, as all for- 
eigners were ordered to leave the interior and 
«o to the coast. She writes: The shock was so 
great that we felt that we could not leave ; but 
when we found that we must, the next question 
was what to take, and we quickly decided ‘as 
littl as wecan get along with.’ The officials 
sealed our houses and promised protection, and 
before daylight of Aug. 23 I left Chentu. There 
were ten boats for the foreigners, with four boat- 
loads of soldiers se t as escort. The house- 
boats took them down the river until met by a 
steamer sent by the English consul for the safe- 
ty and protection of foreigners, and all the peo- 
ple on the house- boats were, with their belong- 
ings, transferred to the steamer, which was reg- 
istered to carry twelve first-class passengers, but 
when it arrived at Ichang there were 91 persons 
on board! They changed steamers twice, but 
met with no trouble, arriving in Shanghai 
safely.” 

Miss Collier will remain in Shanghai for the 
present. 





BARBERRIES 


In scarlet clusters o’er the gray stone-wall 

The barberries lean in thin autumnal air; 

Just when the fields and garden plots are 
bare, 

And ere the green leaf takes the tint of fall, 

They come to make the eye a festival! 

Along the road tor miles their torches flare. 

Ah! it your deep-sea coral were but rare 

(The damask rose might envy it withal), 

What bards had sung your praises long 
ago, 

Callea you fine names in honey-worded 
books, — 

The rosy tramps of turnpike and of lane, 

September’s blushes, Ceres’ lips aglow, 

Little Red Riding Hoods, for your sweet 
looks! 

But your plebeian beauty is in vain. 


— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 





NUTS AND FRUITS FOR BRAIN- 
WORKERS 


R. SOPHIE LEPPER, the English 
tood specialist, says in speaking of 
the peculiarities of various foods: 

Blanched almonds give the higher nerve 
or brain and muscle tood ; no heat or waste. 

Walnuts give nerve or brain food, muscle, 
heat and waste. 

Pine kernels give heat and stay. 
serve as a substitute for bread. 

Green water grapes are blood purifying 
‘but of little food value); reject pips and 
skins, 

Blue grapes are teeding and blood puri- 
tying; too rich for those who suffer from 
the liver. 

Tomatoes. Higher nerve or brain food 
and waste; no heat; they are thinning and 
Stimulating. Do not swallow skins. 

Juicy fruits give more or less the higher 
nerve or brain, and some few, muscle food 
and waste; no heat. 

Apples supply the higher nerve and 
muscle food, but do not give stay. 

Prunes afford the highest nerve or brain 
food; supply heat and waste, but are not 
muscle feeding. They should be avoided 
by those who suffer trom the liver. 

Oranges are refreshing and feeding, but 
are not good if the liver is out of order. 

Green figs are excellent food. 

Dried figs contain nerve and muscle food, 
heat and waste; but are bad for the liver. 

The great majority of small seed fruits 
are laxative. 


They 
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All stone truits are considered to be inju- 
rious tor those who suffer from the liver, 
and should be used cautiously. 

Lemons and tomatoes should not be used 
daily in cold weather; they have a thinning 
and cooling effect. 

Raisins are stimulating in proportion to 
their quality. 





TRE CONFERENCES 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Albans District 


St. Albans. — Sept. 19, the ladies of the W. F. 
M. Societies held a very enthusiastic and large- 
ly attended thank-offering service at the par- 
sonage. They were fortunate in having with 
them Miss Mary E. Holt, of Boston, treasurer 
of the New England Branch, and Miss Lee, a 
returned missionary from Japan and the Loo- 
choo Islands. Both spoke interestingly. Mrs. 
Cc. S. Nutter has had much to doin bringing 
these societies to the front in missionary work, 
and has been eminently successful in: arousing 
and sustaining among young and old an en- 
thusiasm which has produced gratifying re- 
suits. The thank-offering brought in that day 
amounted to $80. The Y. W. F. M. Society has 
raised considerably more than $100 during the 
year. This is a most excellent showing and re- 
flects great credit upon the workers as well as 
impresses the value of good leadership. 8. 


Montpelier District 


Brownsville. — Rev. W. H. White has baptized 
three more in the out-district where meetings 
have been held; also a young man at the 
church. This makes, with the four infants bap- 
tized on Children’s Day, 15 baptisms thus far 
this year. 


Bondville. — Rev. Emanuel C. Charlton, chap- 
lain of the Fisherman’s Institute at Gloucester, 
Mass., has been delivering his lecture on 
*“ Afloat and Ashore”’ here and hereabouts with 
great acceptance. 


Brattleboro. — Rev. R. F. Lowe has baptized 
two by immersion in Sunset Lake, Dum- 
miston Hill, two others in the West River, Brat- 
tleboro, and still .others*by sprinkling at the 
church. He has also taken a dozen or more 
from probation into full membership. 


Jacksonville. — Pastor Yerks, of Wilmington, 
has started a week-night prayer-meeting and 
will push this and the Sunday services for all 
they are worth. 

Montpelier.—The Watchman of this place 
says: “Rev. C. O. Judkins.is attracting ex- 
traordinary congregations at Trinity Church, 
especially at the evening services, The young 
people attend the latter in large numbers, and 
are apparently very much interested in Mr. 
Judkins’ forcible talks.” 


Springfield. — Bishop Andrews, president of 
the Oregon Conferenee, with the concurrence of 
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Bishop Merrill, president of the Vermont Con- 
ference, has transferred Rev. Bargar F. Row- 
land, Ph. D., of Springfield, Vt., to the Oregon 
Conference and stationed him at Ashland, Ore- 
gon; and has transferred Rev. Dr. Isaac Peart, 
of Astoria, Oregon, to the Vermont Conference 
and stationed him at Springfield. The pastor- 
ate of Dr. Rowland at Springfield has been a 
great success. When he assumed the pastorate 
there were 9 probationers and 182 full members. 
He leaves 50 probationers and over 200 full 
members. The year previous to his assump- 
tion of the pastorate the benevolences, ex¢lu- 
sive of “Other Benevolent Collections,” were 
$318; last year a larger sum than that was 
raised for missions alone, and the total benevo- 
lences were over 60 per cent. larger than two 
years ago. There has also been a corresponding 
gain in the Sunday-school and the Epworth 
and Junior Leagues. Dr. Peart comes well 
recommended from Oregon. A long petition 
was sent to the cabinet for his return to Asto- 
ria, but he preferred an Eastern Conference. 
He is a young man of thirty-six, has a wife and 
no children, and is said to be an all-round man 
who more than doubled his membership, con- 
gregations, benevolences, etc., at Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, where he was located before he went to 
Astoria a year ago. 


Zion's Herald. — Agent Whitaker bas been up 
this way, and wovld be welcomed again. This 
is a good time for the brethren to push the can- 
vass for this paper. Its circulation should be 
materially increased this campaign. 


Weston. — On Sept. 23, 27 were baptized by the 
presiding elder, and 30 taken on probation by 
the pastor. More will doubtless come later. Rev. 
O. B. Wells has a special “ probationers’ meet- 
ing” weekly, and will do his utmost to nourish 
and strengthen these new accessions. 


Pittsfield. — A new Epworth League has been 
organized by Pastor Parounagian, and it is now 
in a flourishing condition. Last Sunday he re- 
ceived 4 from probation into full membership 
and expected to receive several more the follow- 
ing Sabbath. Great preparation is being made 
for the Johnson evangelistic meetings, Oct. 25 — 
Nov. IL. 


West Berlin.— Last week we chronicled the 
introduction of a new bell into our church at 
Gouldsville. This week the Montpelier Journal 
tells of the sweet tones of a new bell at West 
Berlin. Agone was purchased for the Copper- 
field chapel a short time since, three new church 
bells have been set to ringing full and free sal- 
vation within Montpelier District, this year. 


Barnard, — Universal sorrow reigns here over 
thesudden death of the young wife of Rev. Solon 
P. Fairbanks, the devoted pastor. During the 
short time that Mrs. Fairbanks had been here, 
she had endeared herself to many by whom her 
death will be felt as a personal loss. 


-Better than Last Year. — One hundred and 
twenty-six probationers have been received thus 
far this year, this being an increase of 137 per 
cent. over the number taken on the district dur- 
ing the first six months of last Conference year 
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— a most encouraging increase. May there bea 
proportionate increase during the remainder of 
the present year! RETLAW. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 


Nashua. — At the Main St. Church, where Rev. 
J. M. Durrell is pastor, a very remarkable serv- 
ice was held Sunday evening, Sept. 2. The 
pastor preached to the young people, and at the 
close of the sermon gave opportunity for any to 
signify their acceptance of Jesus Christ as a 
Saviour, when fifty of these young people rose 
for prayers. The pastor invited them to the 
altar and all came and there before God sur- 
rendered to Jesus Christ. They all bore testi- 
mony to their purpose to serve God. When 
publicly asked if they wanted to join a class 
with a good leader to help them, every hand 
went up and these young people were all taken 
on probation. They vary in age from ten to 
twenty years. Thisis one of the most wonder- 
ful meetings of which we have ever heard. May 
the Lord continue to lead His servants and to 
shower such blessings upon every church! 


Salem.— The churches in this town are plan- 
ning for a campaign with the help of an evan- 
gelist. We hope to hear of great things in this 
place. 

Ayer’s Village.—This is a part of Rev. A. B. 
Rowell's work, being linked with Salem First 
Church. New steel ceiling has been put in the 
church and new pews are contemplated, with 
the bope also of a new coat of paint on the out- 
side of the edifice. When this is done this will 
be one of our most beautiful country churches. 
Mr. Rowell finds a warm-hearted people here 
who appreciate and like to help their minister. 


Hillsboro Bridge.—It would be hard to find 
another pastor and people so delighted over 
their work as are Rev. Joseph Simpson and his 
people. The debt on the church property is 
entirely canceled. Pastor Simpson has given 
himself to the work most earnestly, and a noble, 
large-hearted people responded beyond our 
most sanguine hopes; so that on Sept. 12 word 
came to this scribe that the burden was lifted 
and Hillsboro was entirely out of debt. It looked 
like a mountain when first brought up in the 
quarterly conference ; but the results show what 
a faithful man can do if he has a live, praying, 
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energetic people to help him. Mrs. Brown, o™ 
Wentworth, a former member of this society, 
gave a generous contribution tothisend. We 
hope to see showers of blessings on this church 
this autumn and winter. 


Keene.— Grace Methodist Episcopal Church 
of this city has issued a very fine “ Year Book 
and Directory for 1900." This book gives all the 
names of the officers and different societies in 
the church, as well as a visiting list and much 
information one needs to know in church work. 
A “Home Sunday Rally Day” was observed, 
Sept. 23. A fine program was carried out, which 
produced a lasting impression. The pastor, 
Rev. M. C. Pendexter, was assisted by General 
Secretary W. F. Maylott of the Y.M.C.A. At 
the morning service 5 children and 2 young 
ladies were baptized, 3 young ladies were re- 
ceived on probation, 5 were received into full 
membership, and 2 joined by letter. The music 
was fine and the decorations unsurpassed. The 
Epworth League meeting at 5.45 was unusually 
large and interesting, and the regular evening 
service was an inspiration to all. Mr. Pendexter 
and others made some very fitting remarks on 
“ zea).”’ This begins to look like old-time re- 
vival power. Keene and Main Street, Nashua, 
are the only two charges in the district whose 
pastors are serving for the fifth year in the same 
place, and both these seem to have caught fire 
last Sunday. May not this speak in favor of a 
long pastorate? At any rate, we hope others 
will catch the fire. Cc. 


Concord District . 


Several of our young men have entered Wes- 
leyan this fall. F. 0. Winslow, R. 8. Kinney, 
and H. E. Wilson, recent graduates of the Semi- 
nary, and Frank P. Fletcher, of Plymouth, were 
on the same train, the other day, bound for Mid- 
dletown. Success to them! 


Monroe and North Monroe.—The people of 
these churches have been delighted and profited 
by a visit from Rev. 8S. P. Heath, who preached 
to them at each place. It has been eighteen 
years since he had visited the town. He left here 
sixty years ago to prepare for the ministry. 
What changes in thattime! His words to them 
will lorg be remembered. F. O. Winslow also 
preached here one Sabbath. This was his home 
foratime. The people enjoyed his effort. The 
pastor of these churches, Rev. I. C. Brown, is 
not neglectful of any of his work. He has only 
one more of the benevolent collections to take 
for the year. He reports that the people are 
giving more for these causes than before. What 
a wise plan to get the collections early ! 


Alexandria, — The pastor, Rev. Arthur Wads- 
worth, is working very earnestly here and the 
people appreciate his work. He has taken all 
the benevolent collections for the year. Most of 
the money is paid in, and part of it has been 
senton to headquarters. In some places nota 
collection has been asked for yet. Isn’t it time 
every pastor was at work on them ? 


Bristol. — Pastor Onstott] reports himself in 
excellent condition since his month spent at 
Hedding, and ready for a vigorous campaign 
this fall and winter. 


Franklin Falls. — The church here is full of aec- 
tivity. They have good meetings and an excel- 
lent interest. The Twentieth Century Commis- 
sion of the charge are planning very carefully 
and wisely to do their share of giving in this 
great movement. Pastor Dunning is full of wise 
plans for his people. Rev. James Noyes, a mem- 
ber of this quarterly conference, who had re- 
signed his position as superintendent of the 
New Hampshire Orphans’ Home, has consent- 
ed, with extra help promised, to remain. He 
has done an excellent work here. 


Woodsville.-- The quarterly conference reports 
show the work in good condition. A Jesse Lee 
Memorial Preachers’ Meeting is to be held here 
Novy. 18 and 14. Rey. W. A. Loyne, pastor. 


Whitefield.—General satisfaction is manifested 
all around. The pastor, Rev. E. E. Reynolds, is 
happy in his work, and the people also are hap- 
py. They are anticipating showers of blessing. 


Colebrook. — ‘The pastor, Rev. W. F. Ineson, 
was absent on his vacation at the time of our 
visit. Two young men have been converted re- 
cently, and there is much bopefulness for the 
success of the work. 


Milan, — The pastor’s wife, Mrs. A. W. Frye, is 
quite feeble. She has recently been called home 
to the funeral of her father. Just a year before 
she was called to bury her mother. Pastor Frye 
is busy with his work having been pres ev- 
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ery Sabbath since his appointment. Repairs 
are to be made on the church, and the parson- 
age barn has been shingled. 


Bethlehem. — When the church was complet- 
ed and the dedication services were over, and 
the nervous tension broken, Pustor Howard 
found that he had done more than bis 
strength would allow. For atime he felt the ef- 
fects of it, but has again rallied and is as well as 
usual. Many guests still remain, but they will 
svon be gone, and the people of the churen wil! 
get back from serving tables to their duties in 
the church. Since the dedication several large 
contributions toward the debt have been made. 
A number of the guests have given the money 
to furnish the ladies’ parlor. It cost about $0, 
and now looks very attractive. 


Among some North Ceuntry Churches on « 
Wheel. — For many weeks the junior physician 
of the family had been looking forward to bis 
vacation from the arduous work of the hospital, 
when he and the presiding elder should have a 
wheel ride through the beautiful north country 
of New Hampshire. It was understood that the 
elder was to carry on his work as usual, only 
putting appointments from thirty to fifty miles 
apart, and depending on two wheels for trans- 
portation rather than the excellent service o! 
the Boston & Maine railroad. The time fixed 
for the trip to begin was Sept. 13, when we were 
to be in Woodsville. Tothis point we traveled 
by train, and on the morning of the lith, 
mounting our Hartfords, we set our faces 
toward W hitefield, thirty-three miles away. It 
was the first long ride the elder had ever taken, 
but was accomplished without great difficulty. 
The second day our cyclometer said we had 
ridden forty-nine miles when we reached Cole- 
brook. Here we spent the Sabbath, dividing 
the day between this place and Beecher Falls. 
Monday morning we were again in the saddle 
on our way to Milan, going through Dixville 
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Noteb and the village of Errol. It was a beauti- 
ful day and the ride was deligbtful. We covered 
forty-six miles that day. The next day through 
Berlin to Bowman, where we left our wheels 
1nd went for a tramp up the side of Mount 
Ajams to the Cascade Camp and stopped over 
night. Going out the next morning we found 
one of the most perfect days of the season as we 
wheeled to Fabyan’s and Crawford's. From 
here the young man went up Mt. Washington 
to spend the night, while the elder went to Beth- 
ievem for his quarterly conference. The next 
morning we met at Bethighem Junction, in- 
tending to ride through Franconia Notch to 
North Woodstock, but the rain prevented this 
part of the journey; so putting our wheels on 
the train, we started for Manchester. It wasa 
delightful and invigorating trip, one that would 
do good to any person. It awakens the desire 
for others of the same kind. 


Beecher Falls.— We found an excellent con- 
gregation here. The service was of special inter- 
est, as 3 children were baptized. There is still 
hope of securing a chapel at no distant day. 
If this can be done, it will greatly belp our 
work. Rev. W. P. White supplies here. 


Personal.— We called to see Rey. Anson C. 
Coult a few days ago. He is nearing the end, 
and longs to depart and be with Christ which is 
far better. He said: “Tell the Conference IL 
am trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ He suf- 
fers much, but is very patient. He may not be 
here when this note appears. 

The many friends of Rey. G. M. Curl and 
family will express to them their deepest sym- 
pathy in the great affliction that has come to 
their son Charles, by which he has lost an arm. 
We learn that the young man is very coura- 
geous; but while this will help him to recovery, 
it will not restore the lost member. It is a very 
sad thing for a young and hopeful man. 


Epworth League Convention. —The fourth an- 
nual convention of the Epworth Leagues of 
New Hampshire Conference was held at Con- 
cord, First Church, Sept. 26 and 27. It was 
largely attended, and a most successful meeting 
in every way. The Leagues of First Church 
and Baker Memorial did splendidly in the work 
of entertaining. The address of Dr. Cadman 
was simply immense; we have not adjectives 
in our little vocabulary with which to character- 
ize it. Those who heard will neverforget it. A 
detailed report will be given by another corre- 
spondent. 


A New Thing.—For years we have written 
and spoken in favor of a post-graduate course 
of study in the Conference for ministers. Many 
4 man, when he has completed the regular Con- 
ference course, drops his habits fof study and 
wonders what he can do. A course has been 
formulated by a committee, and is now sub- 
mitted for the use of the members. It is a four 
years’ course, with examinations. Circulars 
have been issued, and will be sent out to all 
Conference graduates. We hope many will find 
it & course that will be a great help to them. 
Give it careful consideration. B. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 
Lewiston District 


Mechanic Falls and Minot. — Rev. A. Hamilton 
is Steadily tightening ois grip upon these com- 
munities. He is an all-round man, conscien- 
llous, painstaking, studious and devout. He 
hasin his wife a remarkable helper. But few 
women are so full of home cares, and yeti she is 
doing a great work as superintendent fof the 
Junior League. They have the co-operation of 
“ noble and loyal people. The church at 
Mechanic Falls has suffered greatly by remov- 
‘ls caused by business depression. But they are 
moving on, and are having a good year. Elec- 
‘ric lights have been put in the church, and the 
people are delighted with the change. The bills 
are all paid. The finances are in good condition, 
“und an earnest ery is going up for a general 
revival, 

Long Island. —The feeble condition of his 
wife’s health made it possible for this church to 
have the services of Rev. W.S. Jones. The place 
bas been thronged with summer visitors. The 
pastor established a second preaching appoint- 
ment in a hall at quite a distance from the 
church for the accommodation of the cottagers, 
und the service has been well attended. An ex- 
‘ellent congregation attends the evening service 
atthe church, At a recent quarterly meeting 
service, held on a Tuesday evening, forty or 
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more were present. Mr. Jones has called on all 
the permanent residents and many of the vis- 
itors. His sermons and pastora! labors are 
greatly appreciated. At the first visit of the 
presiding elder his claim for the year was prac- 
tically paid. Mr. Jones has been a presiding 
elder. 


Chebeague.— Things are moving well here. 
The people like their new pastor, Rev. F. K. 
Beem, and have put his salary at the same fig- 
ure as that of his predecessor, whom they held 
in such high esteem. Mrs. Beem seems well 
fitted for her position. Additional improve- 
ments have been made on the parsonage. The 
new stained-glass windows are a great improve- 
ment to the church. 


Auburn. — The versatile pastor, Rev. C. 5. 
Cummings, has issued a pastoral letter sum- 
moning his people to renewed consecration after 
the vacation season. It is a model in its way. 


Bethel. — Bethel is “ beautiful for situation.” 
Good congregations ; League working on spir- 
itual lines; class-meeting attendance average 
20; Junior League the same number ; Sunday- 
school, 48; a few services held at West Bethel ; 
the full apportionment raised for Church Aid — 
are some items from the pastor’s report. Atthe 
quarterly meeting an excellent love-feast was 
held in the morning ; and at a largely attended 
meeting in the evening, two young people de- 
liberately stood asking the prayers of God’s peo- 
ple. y 

Mason. — Rev. W. B. Eldridge has this place 
in connection with Bethel. They have put their 
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church edifice in complete condition. New 
plastering on the ceiling, new paper on the walls, 
and new paint on the outside, make it exceed- 
ingly attractive. On the afternoon of Sept. 3a 
fine congregation, a8 usual, was present. 


Newry. — At North Newry on a recent Mon- 
day evening, forty were out to a preaching serv- 
ice; and about half as many at the ** Corner” 
on Tuesday evening. Rev. W. H. Congdon and 
his wife are giving excellent satisfaction. He 
has opened up new work at Sunday River (it is 
a good thing to break into the regions beyond), 
The salary has been materially advanced. Mr. 
Congdon has purchrsed a horse and carriage 
and has got them nearly paid for. The charge is 
in a more hopeful condition than it has been for 
some years. 

Locke’s Mills Circuit. —- One item that shows 
the kindness of the people to their pastor, Rev. 
0. L. Stone, is this: One unconverted man gave 
him wood and the use of his team to haul it if 
he would have it cut. On all parts of this large 
charge there is great harmony. £pecial revival) 
services are planned for the near future. 


Personals. — Mr. Charles Davis, of Bethel, isa 
very popular stage-driver and a very pious 
man. He is the superintendent of the Junior 
League. 

The recent death of Freeman Pike, Esq., of 
Bolster’s Mills, is a severe blow to our church 
there. 

Rev. F. Grovenor is still in poor health. 


Miscellaneous. — Our pastors are very gener- 
ally engaged in, or planning for, special serv- 
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ices. This is the best time in all the year for 
special revival meetings. 

It is hoped and expected that the District 
Ministerial Association at West Paris, Oct. 22- 
24, will be a time of great blessing. A fine pro- 
gram has been prepared. Let there be a gen- 
eral rally. A. 8. L. 


Augusta District 


Rumford Centre. — During the past quarter 
the pastor, Rev. W. E. Purinton, has taken on 
probation 5, baptized 15, received in full 11. This 
pastor has a large field, but he keeps at it; con- 
sequently every part of his charge is well 
worked. He has been supplying Andover since 
the first of June, greatly to the delight of the 
people. This point is a distance of twelve miles 
from where he lives, but long distance, dusty 
roads and hot weather are no barriers to this 
faithful brother in God’s service. Here, as on 
the other part of the charge, have been conver- 
sions during the summer. At Rumford, or in 
the town of Rumford, he has organized tLree 
classes, and religious fire burns in hot weather 
asin cold. A few ZION’s HERALDS would help 
the people very much. The pastor with his wile 
came very near having a bad accident, recently. 
They were out making calls, when his horse 
came in contact with the crossbar and began to 
kick. He and his wife and child were thrown 
out, but not seriously injured. He finally con- 
quered the horse, but not until the carriage was 
badly damaged. He is very thankful that none 
of them were killed or maimed for life. 


Buckfield.— This charge has been served by 
Rev. E. L. Hooper since Conference (five 
months) very acceptably. He closed his work 
Sept. 16 to attend Cobb Divinity School at Lew- 
iston. During his stay with this people the 
church belfry was repaired and the parsonage 
painted. Alli the bills are paid, which amount- 
ed to $100. Heis avery promising young man, 
and in his short stay here endeared himself to 
the people very much. He did a good work and 
the church was very loth to give him up, but 
knowing he was to fit himself for greater useful- 
ness they kindly consented to let him go. The 
people feel that they are fortunate in securing 
the services of Rev. H. C. Munson, of Lewiston, 
to complete the Conference year. 


East Livermore.— A recent visit to this charge 
confirmed a former feeling that Rev. D. C. Ab- 
bott is the man forthe place. Harmony pre- 
vails, and prosperity is written upon the church 
banner. Pastor Abbott is highly esteemed all 
over the charge, which includes Fayette. He is 
one of our coming young men, and already anx- 
iety is felt on the charge lest some other field 
will open to him another spring. But we say to 
all, “ Hands off,” for we have no young men to 
spare, of this quality. Our churches are well 
manned generally, and the most of them are 
having salvation. 


Strong. — This charge is strong in name and 
character. It is not a wealthy church, or great 
in numerical strength; but it is composed of 
the strong men and women of the town in noble 
character and intelligence. This church pays 
its bills, and no pastor goes away without his 
salary. Some of the men and women have 
grown up from childhood in this church. Con- 
verted when young and received into the 
church, there they have remained to get good 
and do good. Hon. W. Daggett has served the 
Sunday-school for thirty-five consecutive years, 
and he feels now that he ought to step aside and 
give his place to some younger person. But the 
school feels that no one can serve it as superin- 
tendent quite as well as Mr. Daggett. Rev. T. N. 
Kewley, the pastor, who is serving his fifth year 
quite as acceptably as the first, has just re- 
turned from a visit of nearly three months to his 
parents inthe Isle of Man. He reports a de- 
lightful trip abroad. It had been sixteen years 
since he saw his people. He is very enthusiastic 
over his native land and climate. Upon his re- 
turn the good people of Strong gave him a very 
hearty welcome in the form of a public recep- 
tion. Excellent feeling prevails in the church. 


Personal. — Mrs. M. C. Clifford has left her 
home in Monmouth for lowa, where she expects 
to spend the enshing year with children in Des 
Moines and Council Bluffs. Her daughter Hattie 
goes South to resume her work in teaching mu- 
sic in Atlanta, Ga. C. A. 8. 


Portland District 


Portland, West End. — Rev. C. C. Whidden 
finds much to encourage him. The social meet- 
ings during the summer have indicated a grow- 
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ing spiritual interest, and there have been sev- 
eral conversions. One hundred families have 
been added to the visiting list. A weekly bulle- 
tin is published, giving church news and no- 
tices. The pastor is using every effort in his 
power to make this church a saccess. A new 
building in a more central location would aid 
materially. The present edifice is at one side 
of the part of Portland which is growing most 
rapidly. 

Portland, Congress St.— The pastor, Rev. 
W.S. Bovard, bas kept at his work all summer. 
The evening gospel services have been well at- 
tended, and the average attendance of the Sun- 
day-school has been twenty-eight more than for 
the same period of last year. 


South Portland, Knightville.—The Sunday- 
school at this place is very prosperous. On one 
Sabbath there were 79 present. Books costing 
$44 have been added to the library. The pastor’s 
son efficiently presides over the Y. P. S.C. E. 
meetings, which are the Sunday evening serv- 
ice for three weeks of each month. Rev. A. C. 
Trafton and wife are very helpful to the pastor. 


South Portland, People’s Church. — This 
church was alone in the village until about 
eight years ago. Now there are four churches. 
Many of the old members have died or moved 
away. In spite of these and other obstacles, the 
work goes on. The Sunday-school enrolls 350 
members, and the Junior League 55. The pas- 
tor, Rev. J. A. Corey, with the help of his wife 
and daughter Ruth and Miss Carrie Gowen, is 
training the children for Christ and the church. 
There have been two very clear conversions 
this summer. 


Portland, Clark Memorial. — Rev. C. A. Ter- 
hune has kept steadily at work through the sum- 
mer. He has made over 200 calls, mostly upon 
families not nowin the church. This faithful 
work is affecting church attendance favorably. 
Recently 6 have been received on probation, 2 
from probation, and 3 by certificate, with more 
soon to follow. The committees are at work 
and the benevolent collections under way. 
Washington Avenue, the other church on this 
circuit, has a flourishing Sunday-school with an 
average attendance of 45 during the summer. 


Personal. — The presiding elder’s address is 
now 81 State St., Portland. E. O. T. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting.—The devotions 
were conducted by President Warren. Miss 
Josephine S. Wing sang beautifully, “ Tell the 
World about Jesus.”” Rev. S. E. Herrick, D. D., 
pastor of Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, preached 
an eloquent, helpful and inspiring sermon on 
Eph. 3: 8 and lli—*“St. Paul’s Conception of 
What it is to be a Christian.” 

On Oct. 8, Rev. W. H. Meredith will speak on 
“English and American Methodism Compared 
and Contrasted.” 


Boston District 


Dorchester, First Church.—The pastor, Rev. 
C. M. Holden, has already a wonderful hold 
upon the hearts of the people. Sept. 30 was 
Rally Day. The audience-room and the vestry 
were beautifully decorated with flowers and 
foliage. The congregations were large, and the 
Sunday-school was full almost to overflowing. 
An interested participant in the services was 
Rev. Thomas Harrison, the distinguished evan- 
gelist, who has just returned from Chicago, 
where he conducted a wonderful revival meet- 
ing in Dr. MeIntyre’s church. 


City Point, South Boston. — The fall work opens 
auspiciously. All the societies connected with 
the church are in excellent condition. The 
finances present the greatest problem. The 
church has a mortgage debt of $18,000, and also a 
floating debt of $2,500. The Church Aid Society 
has assigned to this charge seventeen churches. 
Rev. W. A. Mayo, the pastor, is hopeful, coura- 
geous, and not afraid of hard work. He heroic- 
ally plans, with God’s help, to wipe out the float- 
ing debt this Conference year. We bespeak for 
him the hearty co-operation of generous friends. 
The church has a splendid field and a fine prop- 
erty. 

St. Andrew's, Jamaica Plain.— A very pleas- 
ant social gathering —a reception to the pas- 
tor on his return from Europe—was given by 
the young people and the ladies of the church 
on Sept. 26. The vestry was beautifully deco- 
rated, and speeches were made by the Sunday- 
school superintendent, T. O. Sherman; the as- 
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sistant superintendent, A. B, Curtis, who had 
just returned from his wedding tour; Mr. Jas. 
Allan, president of the Boys’ Club; Miss$Flor-. 
ence Tewksbury, for the Girls’ Club; Ai°neas An. 
derson, for the Epworth League ; H. A. Holland 
for the official board ; and Rev. Jerome Wood. 
Rev. H. P. Rankin, the pastor, gave a talk on 
his recent travels, Ww. 
Worcester, Coral St. — The League has held its 
annual business meeting, and apparently pros- 
perity reigns. Miss Carrie F. Brown is elected 
president. Pastor Sanderson has been helping 
the Oakdale preacher in some of his ministerial 
functions. French Evangelist Deveneau is con- 
ducting extra meetings in the same place, also. 


Social Union. — This was held, Sept. 24, with 
the Webster Square people, and was well at- 
tended. Chaplain Walter G. Cassard, U. Ss. 
Navy, gave the principal address, which was 
largely reminiscent and in which he paid a 
merited tribute to Rear-Admiral Sampson for 


his wonderful work at Santiago. 
QuIs. 





Cambridge District 


Lowell, Centralville Church. — A very success- 
ful New England harvest supper was held in 
the church vestries, Wednesday evening, Sept. 
19, 150 taking supper. Union revival services 
for five weeks in the Methodist Episcopal 
churches of Lowell began in the Centralville 
church with a grand union love-feast, Sept. 24. 


Somerville. — Next Sunday the four Methodist 
churches will enter upon aunion revival serv- 
ice, to continue for a month, under the leader- 
ship of Evangelist D. W. Potter, of Chicago, 
assisted by Singer P. P. Bilhorn. These work- 
ers come highly recommended by Bishop Mal- 
lalieu, and great results are expected. 


Waltham, Emmanu-El.—The pastor, Rev. 
J. W. Higgins, is preaching a series of three 
Sunday evening sermons on the general theme, 
“The Factors that Made Waltham a License 


Autumn Millinery 


A special exhibit of Fall Millinery next 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 
1, 2 and 3, includes charming trimmed ef- 
fects in Moorish Turbans, Toques and 
Hats, representing the very latest ideas. 
Millinery materials, such as Mirror and 
Panne Velvet, Ostrich and Fancy Feath- 
ers, Chenilles, Braids, Velvet Flowers, fo- 
liage and ornaments. 


Special Hats for the Opening — 
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City.” The topics are: “ Appetite,” “‘ Avarice,” 
and “Apathy.” The first sermon was given 
last Sunday evening, and the house was 
crowded. 


Auburndale. — Rev. Dillon Bronson presented 
the Boston City Mission cause in a splendid 
and masterly manner, Sunday, Sept. 30, and 
took a large offering for the work. It would be 
well if he could be kept in the field in its in- 
terests. 


Lynn District 


Revere. —Special services are in progress 
under the direction of the Conference evangelist, 
Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D. The services have awak- 
ened great interest in the church, and many 
have knelt at the altar of prayer. The meetings 
continue two weeks. The pastor, Rev. Elihu 
Grant, is busy conserving the results of the good 
work. 


Lynn, St. Paul’s.— Last Sunday was Rally 
Day. At the morning service the pastor, Rev. 
E. T. Curnick, D. D., preached to a large con- 
gregation on “The Bible, God’s Revelation to 
Man.” The Sunday-school, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Arthur F. Moody, assisted by Miss 
S. Gertrude Mayo, made a fine showing, there 
being 435 present. This Sunday-school, however, 
is always so largely attended that Rally Day 
does not make a great difference in that respect. 


Swedish Church, Malden. —The Swedish Metb- 
odist Church in Maplewood, Malden, which has 
recently been renovated, was dedicated last 
Sunday with appropriate services. In the 
morning there was a very large attendance. 
A sermon was delivered by the pastor, Rev. 
S. L. Carlander,and remarks were made bya 
number of former pastors, the sermon and 
services being in the Swedish language. A spe- 
cial musical program was rendered. In the 
afternoon a platform meeting was held, and 
there were short addresses made by the local 
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It is well to be prepared for the cool 
mornings and evenings of September by 
having at hand a light-weight overcoat. 

We furnish these necessary garments, 
ready for immediate wear, at from $15 
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Boys’ Clothes 


We are now showing Fall Styles of 
Boys’ and Young Men’sClothing, to which 
the attention of parents is invited. 
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Rev. George A. Crawford, D. D. 
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The Land of the Rising Sun, 
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Across the Pacific, 
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By Land and Sea (Illustrated). 





For terms and dates, address 
the Lecturer, Box 1598, Boston, Mass. 
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pastors in the Maplewood ‘district. Presiding 
Elder Mansfield was present, and assisted at 
the services. ln the evening there was an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Mansfield and an address 
of welcome by the pastor. 


Tapleyville.— Great preparations are being 
made for the coming of Rev. Edgar E. David- 
son, the evangelist, who begins services with 
this church next Sunday. The pastor, Rev. 
H. B. King, is beginning the fall campaign with 
great enthusiasm and promise of success. W. 





Cambridge District Ministers’ Wives’ Associa- 
tion. — The ministers’ wives of Cambridge Dis- 
trict organized an association at a meeting held 
in Winchester at the delightful home of. Mrs. 
Edward Higgins, May 29. The gathering was 
largely informal, the exercises consisting of the 
business of the hour,a resume by Mrs. L. W. 
Staples of her recent trip to Washington, D. C., 
and the sociability connected with the serving 
of the dainty lunch provided by the hostess. 
The officers elected are as follows: President, 
Mrs. J. H. Mansfield; vice-president, Mrs. C. W. 
Gallagher; recording secretary, Mrs. J. F. Al- 
len ; corresponding secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
T.C. Watkins; executive com mittee, Mrs. T. C. 
Watkins, Mrs. W. T. Worth, Mrs. W..J. Thomp- 
son. I, A. ALLEN, Sec. 





Springfield District 

Athol. — This church (Rev. L. P. Causey, pas- 
tor) observed Rally Sunday, Set. 30, in a series 
of inspiring services. At the morning service 
Principal J. H. Pillsbury of the Waban School 
gave an address on “ The New Bible,” in which 
he spoke of the growth of our Bible and the con- 
troversies over its teachings, and recounted the 
results of science, exploration and literary study 
through which the Bible has become a new 
book, with more spiritual power thanever. At 
the Sunday-scbool hour brief addresses were 
made by Principal Pillsbury on “The Young 
People and the Church,” and by R. W. Lyman, 
Esq., of Northampton. 


South and West Worthington.—The material 
interests of this charge are in a hopeful condi- 
tion, and for this much credit is due to the ener- 
getic pastor, Rev. G. R. Moody. The new par- 
sonage, stable, and chapel are in process of 
building. It looked like an absolute impossibil- 
ity to secure a suitable new parsonage, but the 


r is determined to have, and it is now evi- 

ent that he will bave, one of our best parson- 
ages. Dr. Knowles says: “It is one of those 
cases where the impossible is achieved.” H, 


To Our Subscribers 


The Boston Clearing House Association 
has made a new Collection Schedule, which 
went into effect July 1. On account of this 
it will be necessary for those who send us 
checks in payment ot their subscriptions to 
send ten cents additional or obtain a dratt 
on Boston, Providence, New York or Phila- 
delphia. We cannot accept checks on which 
there is a charge for collection unless the 
cost of collection is included. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Methodist 8S. 8S. Workers’ Union at Winthrop St. 











Church, Roxbury, Oct. 8 
Bangor Dist. Min. Asso. at Guilford, Oct. 8-9 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso, at East Ware- 

ham (Onset Junction), Oct. 8-9 
Rockland Dist. Asso. at Windsor, Me., Oct. 8-10 
Northern Bangor Dist. Min. Asso. at Caribou, Oct. 3-10 
Augusta Dist. Min. Asso. at Winthrop, Oct. 8-10 
New Bedford Dirt. Ep. League at Grace Church, 

Taunton, Oct. 10 
Norwich Dist. Min. Asso, and Revival Con- 

vention at Trinity Church, Norwich, Oct. 15, 16 
Lewiston Dist. Min, Asso. at West Paris, Oct. 22-24 





POST OFFICE ADDRESSES 
Rev. James P. Chadbourne, 621 Main St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Rev. W. H. Meeker, Los Angeles, Cal. 





W. F. M. 8. — The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
General Executive Committee of the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society will be held in Trinity Church, 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 24-31. Any wishing to attend 
will please notify Mrs. John Legg, 5 Claremont 8t., 
chairman of hospitality committee, who will be glad to 
obtain reduced rates at hotels. The Conference secreta- 
ries and treasurers and district corresponding secretaries 
of the New England Branch will be entertained free if 
they notify the chairman of the hospitality committee, 
The vice-presidents and managefs, it is regretted, are 
too numerous to be included. 
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NOTICE, — The pastors wishing their pulpits sup 
plied, Oct. 28, by missionaries and other workers con- 
nected with the Executive Board meeting of the W. F. 
M. 8. in Worcester, will please notify one of the pulpit 
supply committee — Mrs. Geo. W. King. 4 Mt. Pleasant 
St., or Mrs, H. H. Paine, 11 Shelby St., Worcester, Mass. 








Marriages 





RAY NOR — REDMOND — At the Methodist Episcopal 
marsonage, Cumberland, Me., Sept. 23, by Rev, E. W. 
cennison, Claude Raynor, of New York, and Mary J. 

Redmond, of Glasgow, Scotland. 


LOFGREN — JOHNSSON — In Southbridge, Aug. 28, 
by Rev. C. H. Hanaford, Nils M. Lofgren and Eme- 
lina Johnsson, both of Chariton. 


McKEACHIE — THERRIAULT — In Southbridge, 
Sept. 19, by Rev. C. H. Hanaford, William 8. Mc 
Keachie, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Adelaide Therriault, 
of Southbridge. 


DOLLEY — JOHNSON — In Brownville, Me., Sept. 26, 
by Rev. Geo, J. Palmer, Harry 8. Dolley and Blanche 
8. Johnson, both of Henderson, Me. 








Por Over Fifty Years 


MRs8s. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. lt soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures win 
colic, and is the best rem for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





MINISTERS’ WIVES’ ASSOCIATION. — The Cam- 
bridge District Ministers’ Wives’ Association is invited 
to meet with Mrs. W. T. Worth, 304 Central St., Auburn- 
dale, Thursday, Oct, 11. Trains leave South Station, 
Boston, at 1.42 and 2.30 p.m. There are also electric car 
accommodations, about which Mrs. Worth will furnish 
directions if any one wishes them. Willall who expect 
to be present please notify her to that effect? It is 
hoped there will be a large attendance, and that the 


ladies will take the early train. 
I, A. ALLEN, Rec. Sec. 





You never read of such cures elsewhere as 
those accomplished by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, did 
you? It is America’s Greatest Medicine. 





W. F. M. 8. — See last week’s HexALD for particulars 
of New England Branch annual meeting at Springfield, 
Mass. Also the transportation notice. 





UNION BIBLE CLASS. — The Union Bible Class for 
the study of the Sunday-school lesson, conducted by 
the Evangelistic Association of New England, will be 
reopened in Park St. Church, Saturday afternoon, at 3.15, 
Oct. 6. Rev. James M, Gray, I>. D., will be the teacher. 





Y. M. C. A. — BIBLE WORK. — The pivotal work of 
the Young Men's Christian Association has been from 
the beginning its Bible work. Round the Book of books 
gathered the’ first little circle years ago,and the years 
have only seen the circle widen, yet with no change of 
centre. Realizing its importance, the Boston Associa- 
tion has made its Bible work a distinctive feature, and 
this year appointed a secretary to give his entire time to 
the Bible Study department. A separate prospectus 
has been published, setting forth the various classes. 
The scope of the work is broad, from the beginning of 
Bible study with boys to Dr. James M. Gray's normal 
class held on Monday evenings. This is especially help- 
ful w students and teachers of the Bible. A class in 
synthetic Bible study on Sunday afternoons at 2.30 is 
also conducted by Dr. Gray. 

A new feature of great usefulness to leaders of Epworth 
League meetings is the class for study of prayer-meeting 
topics under the direction of Rev, John F. Cowan, D. D., 
associate editor of the Christian Endeavor World. The 
topic is considered two weeks in advance — giving the 
leaders ample time to work out the suggestiuns. Ses- 
sions are held Monday evenings, beginning Oct. 22. Both 
men and women are admitted to these privileges, while 
the other regular Bible classes are limited to men only. 
Full particulars and printed announcements will be sent 


to all who may inquire. Bible Study rally day will be 
observed on Oct. 21, at 3.45 p.m., when an address will 
be given by Dr. Gray, to which the public, both men and 
women, is invited. 





To cure chronic indigestion and constipa- 
tion pertectly and permanently. The Ver- 
nal Remedy Company of Buftalo, N. Y., 
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metto Berry Wine FREE AND PREPAID 
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OBITUARIES 





It is a year today, we said, 

Since she was numbered with the dead ; 
A year that we have been alone, 
Remembering her slightest tone, 

And listening vainly for the fall 

Of her light feet along the hall ; 

A year that we have daily seen 

Her vacant chair. Yet all serene 

The summer days move grandly by 

in pompof royal pageantry ; 

The morning with its crystal bars, 

The purple midnight gemmed with stars, 
The sunset with its glories bright, 

The lake beneath the moon’s calm light, 
With all these charms around us spread, 
We pity her for being dead. 


We laid the form we cherished so 

Out where the fair, meek daisies blow, 
And planted heart’s-ease o’er her breast, 
‘The symbol of her peaceful rest ; 

And wrote the name so often said 

On gleaming marble at her head; 

And sun and cloud and moon and star 
Alternately her watchers are. 


And yet, we say, she is not there, 
But has her being otherwhere, 

So far remote from mortal eyes 

We know not where her heaven lies ; 
And, ah, the silence ! echoing back 
But our own cries ; we see no track 
ip to the skies, no faintest trace 
That leads to her new dwelling-place. 


We ask each other day by day, 

How fares she since she went away ? 
W hat does she do at morn, at eve, 
Today,tomorrow ? Does she grieve 
Thet we her pleasu.es may not share, 
Or has she dearer comrades there? 
Or does she wait — seeing the end — 
With patience infinite, and send 

Us loving thoughts across the space 
That bides from us her happy face, 
And, knowing that we love her still, 
Yield trustingly to God’s wise will ? 
Perchance her blisses are so sweet 
That months have passed with pinions fleet, 
And she has had so blest a year 

She pities us for being here. 


— Emma A. Lente. 





Harding. — William Bramwell Harding was 
born in Tilton, N. H., in 1840, and died in 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 3, 1900, 

He was the son of Rev. Charles R. Harding, a 
Methodist clergyman, well known in New Eng- 
land. He was educated at Northfield, (N. H.) 
Academy, and from there went to Albany Law 
School. He next went to Newburyport, where 
he entered the law office of Col. Eben F. Stone. 
It was in 1862,and Col. Stone was helping to 
raise the 45th Massachusetts Regiment. The 
law student enlisted and was made the first 
sergeant of Co. A, which Col. Stone had raised, 
the colonel becoming commander of the regi- 
ment. Mr. Harding enlisted Sept. 16, 1862. 
June 22, 1863, he was made a second lieutenant 
of Co. K of the regiment. He saw hard fight- 
ing in the Port Hudson campaign, his regi- 
ment taking part in several battles, including 
the terrible second assault on Port Hudson, 
which cost many lives. The young lieutenant 
seemed to bear a charmed life on this occasion, 
for he escaped in a perfect storm of missiles. 
He had other military experiences after the 
War, serving as adjutant to Col. James M. 
Drennan, commanding the l0th regiment of 
Massachusetts militia, with rank of lieutenant. 
He had been breveted captain so that be was 
known as Capt. Harding in after life. He wasa 
member of Post 10, G. A. R., and of the U. V. U. 

At the close of the war Mr. Harding came to 

Worcester and entered the law office of Hartley 

Williams, afterwards judge of Central district 
court. He was admitted to the bar in 1868. In 
1874 he was made assistant district attorney un- 
der Mr. Williams, and when Judge Hamilton 

Bb. Staples was elected district attorney in 1875, 
was appointed his assistant, and served until 
1881. Mr. Harding never cared for the practice 
of an advocate, preferring office business, and 
was known as a safe, honest lawyer, always 
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zealous of the rights of his clients, but still 
willing to see fair play all around. He would 
rather settle a case, if possible, than put his 
clients to the expense of litigation. His repu- 
tation as a square, manly lawyer became more 
and more firmly established as the years went 
by. He will be greatly missed and his place 
among the lawyers will be unusually difficult 
to fill. He had the temperament, combined 
with deep learning in the law, to make him the 
ideal referee, master or auditor, and no man in 
the county was so often appointed to these 
duties. He was an honorable gentleman. He 
was independent in his views; he was method- 
ical. The justice of his decisions was seldom 
questioned, and cases were seldom appealed 
after he had passed upon them; and when liti- 
gation was continued before a jury, verdicts 
were accorded on the lines laid down by the 
auditor. Several important litigations, partly 
tried, were pending before him at the time of 
his death. 

He was a man of quiet tastes and liked books. 
He had gathered an interesting collection of 
engravings, and liked all that is good in art. 
His tastes were essentially domestic, though he 
did not marry until his middle age. He spent 
most of his leisure at his home. An apparent 
austerity of manner was merely a veneer, par- 
tially concealing an affectionate and kindly 
nature, He was married, in 1892, to Miss Grace 
R. Drake, daughter of Jeremiah W. Drake, of 
Worcester. Mrs. Harding and two little girls 
survive; also a sister, the widow of the late Dr. 
George F. Eaton, of the New England Confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Harding was a member of the Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and was a regular 
attendant upon its services. His funeral serv- 
ices took place at his home, Rey. Geo. W. 
King, his pastor, officiating, many prominent 
associates in his profession being present. 

G. W. K. 

Barnes. — Mrs. Mary Elizabeth, widow of the 
late John B. Barnes, of the Bellevue House, In- 
tervale, N. H., died at her home, Aug. 19, 1900, 
aged 64 years. 

Mrs. Barnes was converted and united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church during the pas- 
torate of Rev. F. W. Smith in this place, and she 
remained a worthy member until the summons 
came: “Thy Father calls, come home.” She 
leaves three sons, two daughters, two grandchil- 
dren, and two sisters near and dear to her, be- 
sides other relatives and dear friends to mourn 
their loss, whicb to her is gain. The floral trib- 
utes were numerous and beautiful. “ We knew 
her but to love her.” D. 





Stewart. — John Almont Stewart was born in 
New Vineyard, Me., Aug. 18, 1847, and died in 
Medford, Mass., Aug. 19, 1900. 

Early in life he removed with his parents to 
Aroostook Co. In the spring of 1862 he went to 
Wisconsin, where he remained four years. Re- 
turnin: to Mapleton, Me., he entered into part- 
nership with his brother-in-law, J. P. Morton, 
engaging in the manufacture of long and short 
lumber, a lucrative business being carried on 
for nearly twenty years. He then became in- 
terested as a contractor and builder, and shortly 
after, in company with Mr. Morton, erected the 
beautiful Methodist Episcopal Church edifice in 
Mapleton. For many years he was an infiuen- 
tial citizen in his town, holding offices of trust, 
being a capable financier and enjoying the con- 
fidence of the entire community. 

With his wife, who was Miss Theresa E. Hume, 
two sons and two daughters, Mr. Stewart moved 
to Medford, Mass., where in company with his 
son, Charles Stewart, he has been engaged as 
contractor and builder. Many fine buildings 
have been erected by them in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, among them being the gymnasium at Tufts 
College, Medford, and large residences in the 
Back Bay district in Boston. Laboring early 
and late with accustomed industry, at the close 
of five years he found himself completely broken 
down in health and became confined to his 
home. Every effort possible on the part of the 
medical profession was made, yet he was con- 
fident that the end was approaching. All 
through his illness he was perfectly resigned, 
and he passed to the happy beyond on Sunday 
afternoon, the day following his 58d birthday. 

His retiring disposition and freedom from os- 
tentation, bis integrity and uprightness in busi- 
ness relations, the ideal relationsbip which he 
ever held to the family, his sweetness and bal- 
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ance of temper, his genuine and practical piety, 
and in addition to all his never-faltering faith- 
fulness either as official or member in the 
church of his choice, made John Stewart a 
tower of strength, a man whose memory will 
remain as a sweet fragrance. 

The funeral services were held the following 
Tuesday afternoon in the Medford Hillside 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a most fitting 
place, as the last work of Mr. Stewart was the 
erection of the building for the society of which 
both he and his wife have been members since 
its organization. The pastor, Rev. Arthur Bon- 
ner, officiated, assisted by a former pastor, Rev. 
A. W. L. Nelson. The burial was in Oak Grove 
cemetery in Medford. 

A wife, two sons, two daughters and a grand- 
child in Medford, and a brother and two sisters 
in Mapleton, Me., survive. 

A. B. 





Pomeroy. — Mrs. Sarah Pomeroy was born in 
Stow, Mass., July 5, 18183, and died in Shrews- 
bury, Mass., May 8, 1900. 

She was the daughter of Neriah and Eunice 
Moore. In early life she was trained to attend 
church and to reverence the ordinances of God. 
It was not until after her marriage to Theodore 
B. Pomeroy, June 18, 1851, that she had any defi- 
nite religious experience. In middle life both 
she and her husband experienced religion. 
She was truly awakened, thoroughly convicted 
(at one time being almost in despair), genuine- 
ly converted. In coming to Christ a great light 
came into her soul which grew brighter and 
brighter as she neared perfect day. She was quiet 
and undemonstrative, but firm in her faith. She 
loved her Bible and was a warm friend of ZION’s 
HERALD, reading it eagerly for years as long as 
she was able, and its visits ceased only when 
she passed away. She had communion with 
God. She loved the sanctuary and attended its 
services until failing health shut her in. 

Her last years were spent at her home amid 
great suffering, where she showed those graces 
of character that proved her a Christian. She 
had a quick and reteritive: memory, and had 
stored her mind with Scripture and bymns, the 
repetition of which in the night-watches when 
sleep was denied her was a source of great com- 
fort. 

Mrs. Pomeroy’s only son, Rev. Frank T. Pom- 
eroy, of Marlboro, was near to minister to his 
beloved mother in the last months of her life, 
and he did what he could to make her decline as 
pleasant as possible. Her funeral occurred 
Friday, May 1), at 2 Pp. M., conducted by her pas- 
tor, Rev. G. O. Crosby, assisted by the local 
Congregationalist pastor, Rev. E. A. Lathrop. 

Cc. G. 





Beckett.— Mrs. Azubah Beckett was born in 
Cushing, Me., in 1824, and passed peacefully 
away at her home, Monday, Sept. 17, 1900. 

Mrs. Beckett lived in her native town the 
whole of ber long life. She was converted: to 
God when about thirty years of age. Her con- 
version was clear, certain and remarkable. At 
her conversion she united in fellowship with 
the Baptist Church, and continued so for six 
years, after which she was received into the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church at Cushing, of 
which she was a faithful member until her 
death. She was regular in her attendance upon 
all the religious services, and (as the people say 
or her) she was a great worker in the church of 
her choice until about three years ago when 
through physical infil: mities and sufferings she 
became too feeble to leave her home. Just 
before her death she gave her message to the 
church: “Tell them that I am ready and want 
to go, and the future is—oh, so beautiful!” 
she has left behind her the beautiful testimony 
of a godly life. 

The funeral service was conducted by the 
writer, at the home of the departed, Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, a large number of people being present. 
The chureb militant is poorer for her departure, 
but the echureh triumphant is richer. 


W. B. 





Davis. — On the 2lst day of June, 1900, at West 
brookfield, Mass., George Davis departed this 
life. 

Mr. Davis was born in Dudley, Mass., Feb. 12, 
1821, and was one of the well-known Davis fam- 
ily of that place, who long figured so promi- 
nently in the Methodism of ‘southern Worces- 
ter County. His father, Rey. Hezekiah Davis, 
was for many years a noted local preacher, who 
performed great service to the church in Dud- 
ley, Webster, Oxford, Chariton, Southbridge, 
Woodstock and Thompson. He was of blessed 
memory — of great originality, tenderness and 
acuteness, of mighty faith and indefatigable 
zeal. No preacher was so widely quoted and 
honored with such reverent testimony as he in 
all that region. Many called him “ blessed.” 
His uncle, Henry Davis, wasalso a noted Meth- 
odist, widely known and honored. Rev. Charles 
kK. Davis, of Tremont St. Church, Boston, is the 
grandson of Henry Davis. The family was a 
large one. 

Reared in such a circle, George Davis became 
a decided Methodist and a Christian of great in- 
tegrity and zeal. He was a man of few words, 
but of strong and pure character, and was hon- 
ored in his native town where he was often 
called to hold public offices. He was remark- 
ably unselfish and benevolent. From a child 
he knew the Lord, so that it is impossible to fix 
the date of the commencement of his religious 
life. He grew up in the church, and always 
loved its service. 

March 20, 1845, he married Lucy Davis, daugh- 
ter of Henry Davis, with whom he happily 
lived fifty-five years. They were of one heart in 
the church and in all the duties of life. Few 
couples were ever so completely blended in fel- 
lowship through so lung a career. 

In 188 Mr. Davis moved to West Brookfield, 
where he fully identified himself with that 
weak, struggling society, rejoicing todo all in 
his power for its welfaré,. Here he became rec- 
ognized as @ transparent, unselfish, Christian 
man, of few words, but of remarkably exempla- 
ry life.. Alongiliness kept him at home,and 
amid quiet scenes he passed away in certain 


hope of immortality. 
DANIEL DORCHESTER. 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications now received for next year, which opens 
September 12, 1900. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 


SCHOOL OF Elocution,Oratory, Art, 
Training for all. 
EXPRESSION ¢itzcee tall neec 
Classes for all needs. 
Opens Oct. 10. Out of town students can take 
1-20 hours a week. Evening classes. Special 
work for teachers, Saturdays. Preachers, Mon- 
days. Call or write. Catalogue or list of books. 


S.S. Curry, PH. D., Pierce Hall, Copley Sq., 
Boston, Mass. 





The East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, R. I. 
Fall term will open Sept. 11, 1900, 
For Catalogue or information address, 


Rev. AFMIBRIE FIELD, Principal 
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Auburndale, Mass. 
(Zen miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of seeensettp and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
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| mming poo! under careful h ic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics to the 
ideal adroinistration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
ronedto the best Musical and Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 





Seminary and College 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Fall term opens Aug. 28. Expenses very low. 
Prepares for college, technical schouls, teaching, or 
usiness, music, art, oratory, degrees. Address 


H. E. TREFETHEN, Pres. 





DREW 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on 
Special Topics évery term. Particular attention given 
to Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in 
September. For information address the President. 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 
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Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors, 
Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MAss. 


East Maine Seminary, 
Bucksport, Me. 
Delightful situation. Eight courses. Low terms, Send 
for Catalogue to 


Rev. S. A. BENDER, 
President 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1900. 








New Hampshire Conference Seminary, 


Fall term will open Sept. 11. 
Rates Reduced, Advantages the same. 
plan for limited number. Write for particulars and [- 
lustrated Catalogue. (Mention Zion's Herald.) 


GEO, R. PLIMPTON, Pres., Tilton, N, H. 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(INCORPORATED) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
°F Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual, 
free. Correspondence with employers is invited. Reg- 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections” of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have ap- 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065 290.00 
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Relief for Native Chinese Christians 


We have already sent out an appeal for special 
contributions for the relief of our Chinese Chris- 
tians who have suffered so terribly at the hands 
of the Boxers. Information has reached us con- 
cerning their extreme destitution. Their homes 
and property have been destroyed. Many of 
them have been ruthlessly murdered, while 
many others have sustained serious personal 
injury. Their condition is well described in 
Heb. 11: 36,37, where it is said that Christians 
had “trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment; 
they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword; they wan- 
dered about in sheepskins and goatskins; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented.” No plan has 
been suggested for raising the relief so much 
needed. We now request that upon the first 
sacramental occasion after this appeal appears 
in our religious press our pastors take the usual 
offering for these poor destitute Chinese Chris- 
tians. Let the case be stated, and while the 
passages of Scripture that preface the sacra- 
mental service ure being read let the collection 
be taken. In all cases receipts will be returned, 
which can be used by pastors at their Annual 
Conferences as additional credit where full 
apportionments have been met, exclusive of 
this special contribution. If all of our pastors 
will comply with this request we shall receive a 
sufficient sum to relieve the pressing destitution 
of our people, particularly in North China, 
where the winter sets in early, and is rigorous 
for several months. If there ever was a call 
that appealed to Christian sympathy, this cer- 
tainly is one,and we are sure it will not be 
made in vain. In every congregation through- 
out Methodism let the collection be taken for 
these poor, destitute saints. Remittances should 
be made payable to Homer Eaton, treasurer, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

A. B, LEONARD, 
H. K. CARROLL. 





Publisher’s Special 
Announcement 


New subscribers can secure ZION’s HER- 
ALD from date of receipt of the subscrip- 
tion until January, 1902, for the regular 
price of one year’s subscription — $2.50. 

Subscriptions can be made at once, 
thereby securing the paper immediately, 
and payment can be made any time be- 
fore next Conference session. 

Sample copies of Zion’s HERALD will 
be sent on request of our ministers or any 
of our regular readers to addresses fur- 
nished for the purpose of examining the 
paper with a view to subscribing if satis- 
factory. 

Will our ministers give their people an 
early opportunity to avail themselves of 
the special offer to new subscribers, so 
that full advantage may be taken of the 
proposition ? 

Address all business letters to 

GEORGE E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





We Believe in Prohibition 


We believe in prohibition. We believe in ed- 
ucating voters to believe in prohibition. We 
believe that perseverance and patience are good 
elements in an educational campaign. We 
believe that there is a vast deal of educational 
work to be done before prohibition can become 
effective. We believe that a party organization 
is the right of prohibitionists who feel that 
way. We believe that those who think other- 
wise have a right to theiropinions. We believe 
that intolerance and denunciation are poor 
means for promoting party progress. Judge 


not that ye be not judged. — Michigan Christian 
Advocate. 





Events Worth Noting 


James Howard, found guilty of being a 
principal in the assassination of Governor 
Goebel of Kentucky, has been sentenced to 
be hung. 


London has sent $30,000 to the Galveston 
relief tund, and Paris $20,000. 


Count Tolstoy, the Russian novelist, has 
been excommunicated, as being an avowed 
enemy of the Greek Church. 


The Fiji Islands have taken steps to fed- 
erate with New Zealand. 


Free tuition will be offered by Chicago 
University to ten Porto Ricans, provided 
their living expenses are paid by public- 
spirited citizens. 

President Diaz has been unanimously re- 
elected as chiet executive of Mexico. 


The New York Central Railroad is about 
to absorb the Big Four route. 


The torpedo boats, Bagley and De- 
catur, were successtully launched last 
week, the former at Bath, Me., and the lat- 
ter at Richmond, Va. 


Lord Roberts has been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army, to 
succeed Lord Wolseley, whose time expired 
Sept. 30. This appointment guarantees 
Army reform. 


Senor Sixto Lopez, one of Aguinaldo’s 
trusted emissaries, has arrived in this 
country. His purpose, he says, is to pub- 
lish a book to be entitled “‘ Independence,” 
in which he will reply to the Report of 
President Schurman’s Philippine Commis- 
sion. 


The Russians have commenced to with- 
draw their troops and legation to Tien-Tsin. 
About 2,000 of their troops will be left in 
Pekin. 





Not a Bigot Because a Methodist 


When Adam Clarke was asked whether he 
was not a bigot, he replied: ‘No; for Iama 
Methodist.” The answer was apt. A true 
Methodist cannot be a bigot. His creed is 
so catholic and comprehensive as to forbid 
such athing. There are bigoted people in the 
Methodist Church, but it is because they have 
never caught the spirit of the organization. 
Mr. Wesley’s declaration that he “ wished to 
form a league, defensive and offensive, with 
every soldier of Jesus Christ,” has become 4 
principle of action with the great church that 
recognizes him as its chief human founder. 
Methodism builds no barbed-wire fences, and 
proclaims no doctrine of exclusiveness. It 
seeks to hold fellowship with all “who hold it 
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with the Head." — Christian Advocate (Nash- 
ville). 





The Noble Enterprise 


That the Methodist Episcopal Church, in ad- 
dition to raising twenty millions of dollars as a 
Twentieth Century Fund, are going to save two 
millions of souls during the next year, as a fur- 
ther celebration of the opening of the century, 
should be the occasion for general rejoicing 
among all denominations, and a great incentive 
to others to go and do likewise. It does not mat- 
ter that others may question the methods and 
the results of this splendid effort of the Method- 
ist brethren, the fact is plain that when this 
great church has enlisted two million souls in a 
conscientious effort to do better and be better, 
the world is far better off. Godspeed the noble 
enterprise. — Universalist Leader. 





— Love prays, because before love can 
bless it must be allied with wisdom and 
power. — W. R. Nicoll. 


20th ‘Century Exposition 


Under auspices of 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON. 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 27, 1900 


10 A. M, to 10 P. M. Daily 
SOUSA’S BAND 


First appearance on return from triumphal 
Europeantour. Oct. 8-13. — 12 Grand Concerts. 


Specially Designed Souvenir Spoons, 
Representing Sousa, Fanciulli, and Victor Her- 
rt. The first 500 ladies purchasing admission 
tickets are given three of these spoons, the sec- 
ond 500 two, the third 500 one each. 3,000 spoons 
given away daily. 


Admission 25 cents. 











TO INVESTORS 
Have you any Western Lands or Mortgages 
for sale? We have customers for them. ave 
handled over $400,000.00 worth. 
AMERICAN LAND CO., 
Topeka, Kan. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


We want man to travel on salary, mostly in 
New England. Must be of middle age, a Chris- 
tian, and of experience. Good reason for not 
giving name here. Address, New England Sales- 
man, care ZION’S HERALD, Boston. 





WANTED. — A middle-aged woman, American, of 
experience and ability would like a position as house- 
keeper. reference. dress, 

S., ZIon’s HERALD, Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED 


A good Methodist to run Stationary Engine 
for a large plant. Must understand electric 
lighting. Permanent situation. State experi- 
ence, pay expected, and give references. 

Address, P.O. Box 643, Spencer, Mass. 





WEDDING and 
FAMILY SILVER 


FOSTER & CO. 


382 WEST ST., BOSTON. 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
i640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














Binders for Zion’s Herald 


Made of cardboard covered with black cloth. 
Name ZIoN’s HERALD printed on side in gilt 
letters. Holds numbers for one year. For sale 
for 75c.; by ma'l, 20c, extra. 


ZION’S HERALD OFPICE, Boston 





